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% & Annual 
Cruise De Luxe 


an ae 
=~ Wediterranean 


(Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent New 


Cunard S. S. “SCY THIA” 


(Built 1921) Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons 
Sailing Jan. 29, 1925—66 Days 
repeating the complete success of the previous similar 
Cruises, same steamer, visiting 


Esypt—Palestine 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople: 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 


| The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, 
lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious state- 
rooms with running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and 
suites with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. 
(Only one sitting for meals.) 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S. S. 
“Aquitania,” “Mauretania,” ‘“Berengaria” or any Cunard Line steamer 

Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 
Early reservation insures choice of location. 


Also European Tours 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


(Established 1875). 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 
582 Market St., San Francisco 
Paris C London. 


Most Luxurious Service 


om to Peru and Chile via the Panama Canal 


In planning your journey to South America, no cor- 
sideration is more important than the vessel that is to be 


your home for the voyage of several weeks. 

It is to the comfort of living aboard the “Santa” steamers that 
the Grace Line trip owes so much of its popularity. The luxuries 
that you have pictured as part of the palatial private yacht are real- 
ized in the appointments of these trim steamers. The cabins (all 

| outside) are cozy and homelike. Each meal is a dainty feast. Every- 
thing contributes to make the voyage itself as pleasant as the days 
that await you in the South American wonderlands. 
Regular fortnightly sailings to PERU and 
CHILE through the Panama Canal. Reduced 
tates Callao $225; Valparaiso $250. Oppor- 
tunity for stopover at principal cities and to 
_visit ancient Inca ruins. Personally conducted 


or independent tours around South America 
all year. Regular fortnightly sailings. 


Write for information and illustrated 
literature. 


_ GRACE [LINE 


fe 10 Hanover Square, 
New York City 
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See America 
First 


Enjoy the 
Wilds in Comfort 


Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 


See the wild heart of the Rockies comfortably, con- 
veniently. In Glacier Park you may tour overthe moun- 
tain highways in roomy, easy-riding motor busses. 


You can get right into these friendly mountains and 
know them. You can answer their soul stirring appeal. 


And best of all you can enjoy this wonderful vaca- 
tion-land as you wish—do as you please when you 
please. Ride horse-back—hike—fish. Modern hotels 
and rustic chalet camps insure restful comfort and 
good meals. All expense tours 1 to 7 days or longer 
if desired. Glacier- Yellowstone circuit tours. 


Visit Pacific Northwest 


Through trains from Chicago and Kansas City via 
Burlington Route—Great Northern Railway (main 
line) to Glacier Park, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma and 
Portland. Free side trip from Seattle to Vancouver, 
B. C.,and return if you wish. En route to the Pacific 
Northwest, Alaska or California, visit Lake Chelan 
and Rainer and Crater Lake National Parks. Visit 
both parks on one trip. 


For free information or booklets apply any ticket 
or tourists agent or offices Great Northern Railway 


226 West Adams Street Longacre Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 

205 Empire Building 516 Railway Exchange 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Low Fares via 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 


Finest train to Pacific Northwest 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL ¥. 
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In the Land of the Lapp 
A Lapp Family at Home 


The Gypsies of the Northern Wilderness 
By Marshall Reid 


The Story of the First World Tour 
By Nell Ray Clarke 

The Silver Skerries of Stockholm 
By Robert Medill 
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MIDNIGHT SUN 
CRUISE—ftom New York June 26. 


(The Fourth Annual Raymond-Whitcomb 
Cruise toICELAND, the NORTH CAPE 
and the spectacular Norwegian FJORDS. 
We know this wonderful route and its attrac- 
tions better than any other company. ‘This 
summer we have chartered the magnificent 
“Franconia” (20,000 tons), a brand-new 
Cunarder, the largest liner ever to cruise to 
the Northland. Single rooms and rooms with 
bath unusuall) numerous. Write for book- 
lets, deck-plans and rates ($625 & upward). 


Raymond- Whitcomb 


Individual Travel Service 
At Home or Abroad 


designed for those who prefer to travel 
without escort, or to follow a special 
route. You choose your own route 
and dates. We attend to all details. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS 

As offcial agent for all the great 
steamship’ lines, our offices are ideal 
places to compare sailing schedules, 
examine ship plans, and to procure 
tickets (at the published rates) over 
the line that meets your requirements. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS 
We will not only furnish your railroad 
tickets in either America or Europe, 
but will make advance reservations for 
you in the hotels on Your route. 

SIGHTSEEING ARRANGEMENTS 
We will procure automobiles for ex- 
tended trips or local sightseeing, en- 
gage guides, and make all arrange- 
ments to carry out your plans. 


Send for 

Guide to Summer Travel in 
America 

Guide to European Travel 


NEXT WINTER 

A Cruise Round South America 
A Cruise to the Mediterranean 
3 Cruises to the West Indies 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


Park Street, at Beacon, Boston 
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MAJESTIC HOTEL 


AND RESTAURANTS 


TWO WEST SEVENTY-SECOND ST. 
ENTIRE BLOCK FRONTING CENTRAL PARK 
NEW YORK CITY 


View of Central Park from Hotel Majestic 


A sense of quietude: Unequaled outlook and 
surroundings, Ease of access without traffic 
congestion; Swift approach Seen Central 
Park from Fifth Avenue; Fulfilling all hotel re- 

_ quirements of the guest for a short period or 
a permanent residence. 


COPELAND TOWNSEND, a \e EDOUARD PANCHARD, 
President =) Vice-President 
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In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


Lapland, the home of Sweden’s aborigines, “the slow- 
minded prophets of the mountains,” is also the seat of bustling 
engineering projects which are tearing the rich iron from 
the hills and shipping it southward for the advancement of 
Sweden’s trade. The Lapps, eternally devoted to their bar- 
barian simplicity, living close to the earth in huts of earth 
and reindeer hide, range themselves as a background behind 
the alert progressiveness of the nation of which they are a 
part. These simple people, gathered before their home, are 
within sound of the incessant blasting of the iron mountain 
of Kiruna, whence comes the steel backbone of the civilized 
world, which to them is less than a dream. 
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Just why a primitive people that has practically 
nothing to do with civilization should use for its 
regulation summer “what the man will wear,” a 
fancy blue cap with a patent leather visor and a 
flaming red tassel, it is hard to say. It is true that 
the hat (shown above) varies a little with the dif- 
ferent tribes but it is basically ubiquitous. The 
summer clothing of the Lapp consists of a cloth 
tunic to replace the winter furs, worn above cloth 
or thin skin trousers. 


waste in the far North, perpetually snowbound ; of the Lapps 
as a species of Eskimo who live their solitary lives in tem- 
peratures of Arctic frigidity far from the frontiers of civilization. 

These, however, are not even half truths. Lapland is not a 
separate country but a province in northern Sweden, although the 
country of the Lapps extends over the extreme northern parts of 
Norway, Sweden and Finland, in those wide stretches of wilderness 
where these three states come together. At any rate, except in the 
highest mountains where snow persists all the year, summer in the 
land of the Lapps is characterized by green meadows and leafy 
woodland, sparkling lakes and surging watercourses, warm sun 
and long days, during which time the Lapps discard their furs and 
spend much time out of doors, while their reindeer roam over the 
mountain sides contentedly munching the tender leaves and grasses. 
Winter comes early however. October brings snow; the sun, which 
in midsummer never disappears, rapidly loses its strength and the 
long winter, with its biting temperature, sets in. Then it is that 
we have the Lapland of our imagination. 

Far from dwelling remote from the frontiers of civilization, the 
Lapps, for many centuries, have been in contact with the Scan- 
dinavian people and in recent times have lived as close neighbors 
to, if, indeed, not side by side with them. As in the case of our 
American Indians, they have remained almost unaffected by the 
culture of the whites around them and live their lives in the un- 
cultured ways of their remote ancestors. Indeed, the Lapps are 
among the most primitive people in the world. To be sure, thou- 


[x popular conception of Lapland is that of a vast desolate 


GYPSIES OF THE NORTHERN 


WILDERNESS 


The Lapps and Their Happy Hunting Grounds—Following the Reindeer 
Across Country—The Immutable Habits of a Strange Race— 


In a Lapp Home at the Arctic Circle. 


By MarsttaALtu Rep 


sands of these strange folk have forsaken their ancient habits, 
have ceased to be wanderers on the face of the land and have 
settled down as fisherfolk and farmers, without amalgamation, 
however, with the Swedes about them. But the most interesting 
of these people to visit and to study are the nomad or mountain 
Lapps, who still follow the season’s roaming across the country 
in search of grazing grounds for their reindeer. 

To find these shy and peace-loving folk it is necessary, if con- 
venience be considered, to stalk them in their summer villages in 
the northwestern part of Lapland, near the Arctic Circle, and to 
reach their country you have but to embark on the Swedish govern- 
ment railway that runs through the heart of this province, serving 
the settler and transporting the immense quantities of iron ore that 
are mined at Kiruna, in the center of this region. I am speaking 
now of the Swedish province of Lapland, for if you are not an 
explorer of inaccessible places or a pioneer of the unbroken wil- 
derness you will have to visit the Lapps where the railroad will 
bring you within easy journey. Their country in northern Norway 
and Finland, and to some extent in Sweden as well, is still a “vast 
wilderness, a boundless contiguity of shade,” whose undulating” 
solitudes are yet undisturbed by the whistle of the locomotive. 

The Lapps are a solitary folk not given to participation in 
Swedish life, but in the towns where they go to buy the few needed 


articles of civilization and to sell their reindeer meat and hides 
they do come 
Me Cotmet det 
with the 
Swedish 
people. In 
spite of this re- 
lationship the 
Lapps con- 
tinue to dwell 
in settlements 
exactlyas they 
existed before 
the dawn of 
civilization. 
The  tempo- 
rary villages 
erected on the 
march consist 
emnitnne Lycor 
tents, quickly 
erected on 
poles and coy- 
ered with 
coarse burlap, 
blankets and 
skins, not un- 
like an Indian 
wigwam. 
Their head- 
quarters for 
the summer 
and winter 
consist, on the 
other hand, of 
conical mud 


Lapp children are miniatures of their elders, 
wearing in winter the same warm reindeer skin 


costume with reindeer boots and_ reindeer 
breeches. These youngsters are wearing bells 
about their necks to keep them from getting lost. 


hitts, “ten, 
twenty or 
even more 
houses scat- 
tered over a 
fairly wide 
area consti- 
tuting a set- 
tlement. 
These huts 
are of the 
simplest con- 
St riwmciHon, 
merely poles 
covered with 
birch bark 
and thatched 
with sod. 
The tents 
are pitched 
and the huts 
erected on 
Phew. patie 
ground over 
which is 
spread a 


You may get some idea of the extraordinary 
usefulness of the reindeer when you learn 
that in addition to the food and clothing which 
it provides, its hide has also contributed to the 
manufacture of the baby’s cradle shown above. 


layer of birch twigs, and on top of this reindeer skins 
are thrown. In the center of the hut, on the ground, 
is an open fire which keeps the occupants warm and 
over which the food is cooked. In this single circular 
room the entire family lives, and sometimes boarders 
are taken in too. Access is by means of a door set in 
the sloping sides and held in place by reindeer thongs. 
Existence is thus reduced to its simplest terms and 
worry over the high cost of living is definitely eliminated 
from the calendar of these supreme exponents of the 
simple life. 


Making a call in Lapland you pull up the door of your 


prospective hosts and enter without ceremony. When 
the Book of Etiquette is translated into Lappish, visits 


Reindeer farming is not the only occupation of the Lapps. Many 

of them have become farmers and fishermen. Here is shown one 

of the racks on which the catch is hung to dry in the pure northern 

air, which preserves, rather than decays, whatever is exposed to it. 

The prow of the boat, drawn up on the beach, is almost identical 
in shape with the old Viking vessels of the Norsemen. 
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will be, perhaps, by invitation only, or at least the caller will knock 
before entering, but Lappish etiquette was formulated long before 
the advent of our effete civilization and the utmost democracy still 
prevails. Mr. and Mrs. Lapp, and the children, should the latter 
not be out at play, you will find squatting on the floor around the 
fire or sitting at leisure against the side of the hut. In the center, 
on the ground, is the fire, and the chimney is a simple opening in 
the roof. No furniture whatever graces the interior beyond a 
little chest or two, a few inches high, wherein are kept various small 
possessions. An inverted wooden box usually serves asa sideboard 
for the food and the simple cooking utensils. Many of the prob- 
lems of household moving which affect civilization are, you will 
perceive, quite eliminated. 

And this extreme simplicity of household equipment leads to an 
equal artlessness of habit. What, for example, could be more 
delightfully easy when bedtime comes than merely to remove your 
rawhide moccasins, drop on the soft deerskins spread on the 
ground, draw a blanket over you and lose interest in the world. 
The father and mother of the family sometimes hang up a small 
curtain to screen themselves from the rest of the household, but 
this constitutes the utmost privacy they ever have. ‘his naive 


habit of sleeping in their clothes, which at least saves time and 
trouble, insures warmth’ of body and effects a considerable saving 
in laundry work. The Lapp encampments are usually pitched by 
the side of a lake, but the worthy citizens seem to do their bathing 
and laundry vicariously—by watching the water. 


The Lapps, like all simple folk, are by nature deeply religious and re- 
peated efforts of missionaries, assisted by the teachings of Laestadius, 
have crystallized their devotion into the form of Christianity. Here they 
are shown entering one of their wooden chapels for a Sunday’s worship. 


Doubtless one becomes accustomed to a lack of hygiene and 
sanitation in living. But the visitor, fresh from the ultra refine- 
ments of civilization, who possesses a vivid imagination, will not, 
I venture to say, altogether enjoy the novelty and informality of 
sleeping or eating in a Lapp community. I have never paid any 
long visits to Lappish camps, but I have spent an occasional night 
with a native family, and I must confess that, owing to the fan- 
tastic strangeness of the surroundings and the informality of the 
arrangements I have slept but little. To woo gentle slumber 
fully clad, couched on a deerskin rug, which you realize has been 
there for many weeks welcoming friendly insects, a smouldering 
fire at your side, filling the hut with smoke, dogs wandering in 
during the silence of the night and rolling up in friendly fashion 
at your feet, the yelping of their friends in the community and 
every movement of the night distinctly audible through the open 
top of your bed chamber, is a difficult thing. 


The meals of the Lapps are as simple and unceremonious as 
their living arrangements, consisting principally as they do of deer 
meat, stewed or fried, or merely dried or smoked and eaten 
uncooked. Cakes and bread are sometimes made from the flour 
purchased in the towns and coffee is used sweetened with salt, the 
resulting beverage being quite foreign to the palate of the visitor. 
Goats’ milk is also used extensively, for it is, so to speak, a 
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home-grown product. Goat herds are a part of most Lapp 
communities. 

In spite of this devotion to a meat diet the Lapps, especially 
the children, are fond of sweets, and accept them from the visitor 
with enthusiasm. Journeying for a few days one time among some 
Lapp encampments and bringing with me my provender, there was 
left over on the day of my departure a small bag of dried fruit. 
Having lunched with a Lapp family I handed the bag of fruit 
to the father as a present for the children. He accepted it gladly, 
promptly handed out a piece of fruit to each of his children, over- 
looked his wife entirely and leisurely ate the rest himself. This 
impressed me as showing not only that sweets are enjoyed by all 
ages of Lapp society but that it identified as well the father’s posi- 


tion in the household. In Lapland he still shows every evidence . 


of being undisputably the head of the family. 


Upon entering to make your call you receive little cordiality of 
greeting. Effusive handshaking and gracious compliments are 
reserved for highly civilized folk. The occupants will, momentarily, 
glance up from their work, but without curiosity or surprise, even 
though a visitor from without may be somewhat rare. If you 
speak with the tongue of a Lapp you will say: 

“Puuri paiva,’ which means ‘“Good-day to you.” 


The reply will be “Puuris purris,” or “I wish you good-day.” 
And if you are very polite in the Alphonse-Gaston manner you 
will answer: 
| “Tbmil ahti,’ “God bless you.” 


While you are 
carrying on this 
conversation, 
which bears close 
resemblance to a 
monologue, your 
hosts will be pro- 
ceeding with 
their tasks. The 
favorite craft of 
theyemenenisne thie 
working of rein- 
deer horn, carving 
out knife handles, 
sheaths, spoons 
and other articles 
ingeniously fash- 
ioned. The women, 
free of arduous 
housekeeping, 
make the family 
apparel. You will 
find them weaving 
brightly colored 
material for belts 
and dress trim- 


Lapp young people are a mischievous and 
playful lot and in order to get them 
settled at the camera it is necessary to 
work very hard to establish friendly rela- 
tions. They are happy and self-reliant 
in their simple life, which offers. little 
restraint to their natural exuberance. 


mings, making clothing by hand and on sewing machines, 
gloves for their own use and for the market, scraping and 
tanning hides for these purposes by immersing them in a 
bath of birch bark and water. Even their thread for sew- 
ing the heavy winter garments and moccasins is home 
made. The women fashion it from reindeer sinews, pull- 
ing the strands through their teeth to soften them and 
to remove stray threads. 

During the summer the men make and repair sledges, 
harness, skis and tent equipment, and a certain amount 
of fishing and hunting is indulged in. Snowshoes are 


A Lapp family at home in full regalia looks a little like the rear guard 
of some musical comedy army after a battle, although the flaming tassels 
of their caps suggest comedy rather than the tragedy of war. 


The greeting would be somewhat different if you yourself were 
a Lapp and should meet a friend whom you had not seen for 
some time. In that event you would advance, put your arm 
around him and clap him gently on the back, murmuring the 
customary sentiment of good will. 

In case, therefore, you are the visitor don’t regard it as 
lacking in courtesy if your welcome seems devoid of cordial- 
ity. The Lapps are among the most impassive and unemo- 
tional people in the world, accounted for, perhaps, by their 
excessive shyness. 

They will, in playing the part of host, motion you to a seat on 
their tiny treasure chest, knowing your unfamiliarity with the 
simple art of sitting on the floor. Perhaps they will inquire 
where you have just come from, but as a rule you will have to 
do the talking. Their replies to your questions will be almost 
entirely in monosyllables and they will proceed with their occu- 
pations as though you were not present. Questions on their part 
are rare. While on the subject of social procedure you should 
be warned that the one question you must never ask is concern- 
ing the number of reindeer they possess, the equivalent of in- 
quiring of a new found acquaintance how much money he is 
worth. The reindeer constitute the Lapps’ sole wealth and they 
guard this information with profound secrecy. On the other 
hand, such impersonal questions as those regarding their ages 
you may ask with impunity. 


by, 
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Reindeer breeding has made the Lapps prosperous. As has been 

said, the reindeer provides not only food but clothing, as well as many 

articles of general use from tents to cradles. The herds, which are 

the Lapps’ pride, are easily cared for, grazing on moss in which no 
other animal could find nourishment. 


THE SKIN SHELTER OF THE NOMAD LAPPS 
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The Lapps of the northern mountains, who have held to their racial occupation of reindeer herding, are true nomads, following the seasons from 


place to place in search of pasturage for their herds. 


They erect their skin or burlap tents, which are not unlike the wigwams of the American 


Indian, with great rapidity wherever they happen to be. The harness of their old dobbin reindeer is a simple twist of the hide of another deer attached 


to a skin collar about the beast’s neck. 


never used but the Lapps are expert in the use of skis and employ 
them extensively. The herdsmen of the camp are off continually 


with the reindeer herds, which occa- 
sionally number as many as a thousand 
head and which, at certain times of the 
year, must be closely watched or they 
will disperse rapidly. Reindeer never 
become entirely tame unless broken to 
harness, and consequently must be 
guarded with care. 

Among the primitive people of the 
world there are few that wear more 
colorful or fantastic costumes than the 
Lapps. In summer the women array 
themselves in blue cloth dresses 
trimmed with gold braid, in which reds 
and yellows predominate, a broad belt 
of colored cloth or leather, a bright- 
figured kerchief, worn around the 
neck fastened with a large silver broach, 
tight breeches of blue cloth or skin, 
reindeer moccasins tied with colored 
braid, and red and blue lace trimmed 
caps. Indoors and out, curiously 
enough, these caps always appear to 
be worn. The little girls dress in pre- 
cise imitation of their mothers, even 
to the long skirts. ; 

The apparel of the men is equally 
strange and colorful. Their summer 
costume consists of a blue cloth tunic, 
cut very full with the suggestion of a 
tail like a cutaway, trimmed with 
colored braid and held in by a broad 
belt from which hang two knives of 
native manufacture, blue cloth or skin 
breeches, moccasins turned up at the 
toes and stuffed with a fine dried grass 


single runner. 


The colored braid, the belts and cap trimmings of 
the Lapps are not made in the civilized centers 
of Sweden but are woven by hand by the Lapp 
women themselves, who regard the ornamenta- 
tion of their costume as practical a necessity as 

eating or sleeping. : 


The sledge, which looks more like a boat than a land vehicle, is made of heavy wood and has but a 


that takes the place of socks, a gay kerchief around the neck and a 
hat with a patent-leather peak, although the head covering varies 


somewhat with the locality. The hat 
isa masterpiece. Cut full and adorned 
by a huge, fluffy red tassel, it sits at a 
rakish angle and gives the wearer the 
appearance of a court jester or an 
actor in a comic opera. The skin-tight 
breeches, surmounted by the flowing 
coat, caught in the center by a belt that 
causes the skirt of the tunic to flare, 
gives them a top-heavy appearance, not 
unlike that of a pouter pigeon. The 
highly amusing character of the en- 
semble is enhanced by the fact that the 
men are usually pigeon-toed, and in 
walking fail to straighten their knees, 
with the result that they move along 
with a springy gate. No doubt their 
curious method of walking has been 
developed through countless genera- 
tions of nomadic life, enabling 
them to cover long distances over 
slippery trails with the least effort and 
fatigue. 

The boys dress exactly like their 
fathers and look like jaunty young 
Robin Hoods. This effect of manliness 
disappears when they run, for the skirts 
of their tunics fly out in all directions 
and they look as a man would appear 
doing a marathon in a full-dress suit. 
But, as a rule, the boys conduct them- 
selves with great self-reliance and when 
given a serious task to perform such 
as, for example, leading the way over 
a trail or when sent on an errand they 
swing rapidly forward in complete 


t 
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THE LAND OF THE SNOW NOMADS 


Lapland, which is centered in northernmost Sweden, is a beautiful country well suited to be the habitation of a simple race of primitive people 

unsullied by the absurdities of civilization. Although many Lapps have given up the nomadic form of life they have not left their native haunts, 

where there are still in the neighborhood of nine thousand to be found. There are also many Lapps in the north of Norway and Finland and 
even in the northwest corner of Russia. 


In some places the Lapps build more or less permanent dwellings 

not unlike the hogans of the Navajos of our western plains. 

These are made of poles covered with birch bark and thatched with 

thick sod. On a covered platform, near the hut shown above, are 

kept meat, hides and provisions, where they are safe from dogs, 
rodents and the dampness of the ground. 


silence, never lingering and looking neither to the right nor to 
the left. 


The children regard the stranger with no little curiosity and 
with some suspicion, but they soon become friendly. If you are 
carrying a camera, however, and attempt to take their photographs 

they appear terrified and scamper in all directions. Unless you 

gain the confidence of their elders and a friendly basis is established 

they will never approach near enough to come within range of the 
camera. 


The contradictory attitude which the Lapps assume toward the 
camera is a curious one. They will rarely submit to being photo- 
graphed and the very old people will fly in terror if you attempt it. 
If, however, you gain their friendship, their scruples will, in many 
cases, be overcome and you may take their pictures at will. The 
root of their objection seems to lie in their religious belief, which, 
founded on the Lutheran faith, teaches them to forsake graven 
images, and being without a fine sense of discrimination, they have 
come to regard with superstitious fear the image wrought by the 
magic of the camera. 


Long since the Lapps have forsaken their paganism of early days 
and, under the influence of the Swedish church, have embraced 


Christianity. As early as the sixteenth century efforts were made 
to Christianize them. At the beginning of the last century they 
were profoundly influenced by the teachings of Laestadius, a 
Lutheran missionary, who initiated among them a religious move- 
ment, somber, ecstatic, compelling, that has spread through the entire 
Lappish race. They are now a deeply religious folk, and are known 
as Laestadienists. Honest and trustworthy and loyal to their 
faith, they hold Sunday in such respect that many of them refuse 
to trade on that day. 

These strange people, while enjoying almost unlimited freedom, 
are not ignored by the State. The Swedish government has long 


recognized its obligation to the Lapps within its boundaries and has 
been equally conscious of the value of their wholly distinctive 
industry in the utilization of vast stretches of land unsuitable for 
other purposes. The reindeer herds of the Lappish nomads prob- 


eh Sen: 


Here, crossing the lake which adjoins the town of Kiruna, in central 

Swedish Lapland, is shown a typical procession of migrating Lapps 

with their sledges piled high with tents, clothing and equipment. In 

Kiruna are some of the celebrated Swedish iron mines from which is 
extracted some of the world’s richest iron ore. 


A LAPP FAMILY ON ITS DOORSTEP 


It is probable that all the people shown in this picture live in the same house, a large portion of the interior of which is occupied by a fire, the 
smoke from which may be seen issuing from the roof above the door. In spite of relative affluence, come to them through the success of 
their reindeer culture, these northern gypsies still cling to their ancient and primitive manner of living. They are simple, not in depravity nor } 

desperation, but because they do not wish to be anything else. 


ably average a quarter of a million head and contribute in hides 
and meat a considerable wealth to the country. Indeed, for a cen- 
tury or more the Lappish people have been the concern of the 
several northern European states and a series of conventions be- 
tween Norway, Sweden and Russia have been held, at which regu- 
lations governing the interstate migrations of the Lapps have been 
formulated in order that these snow gypsies might not be deprived 
of their ancient rights. The boundaries of the grazing grounds 
and dwelling places of the reindeer and their masters have thus 
been defined and protection to their life and industry afforded. 


The Swedish government has also long since adopted a pro- 
gressive policy of education for the Lapps. For some time educa- 
tion has been compulsory, the State providing teachers, frequently 
of Lapp birth, who move about with the people and reside at the 
various summer and winter encampments. At the established set- 
tlements the schoolhouse is a conical, sod-thatched hut, exactly, like 
the adjoining homes, and here the bright-eyed pupils, arranged in 
a semicircle, sit on the ground and get their rudiments of education. 
The children begin their schooling at eight years of age and for 
a period of six years receive six months’ instruction each term. 
During the first three years the children are taught in 
the encampments; the remaining three are spent at a 
central school, where the pupils board. The curriculum 
is directed mainly toward making the Lapps efficient in 
their native tasks and the course is thus a very practical 
one. The children are taught the scientific raising and 
management of reindeer, natural history, nature study, 
hygiene and related subjects. This instruction is given 
in Swedish, but respect for the language of their fore- 
fathers and a continuance of its use is urged. On the 
other hand, they are encouraged to learn Swedish in 
order that they may not be at a disadvantage when 
trading with the Scandinavian merchants. The chil- 
dren are bright and eager, surpassing in keenness the 


relative opulence from the successful raising of reindeer it is sur- 

prising the manner in which the Lapps continue to live in the primi- 

tive ways of their ancestors without any of the comforts of civi- 
(Continued on page 46) 


Swedish children until they reach the age of twelve or 
thirteen years, when their mental development seems to 
be arrested and they appear capable of making little 
further progress. 

In view of this groundwork of education and a 


The Lapps are great fishermen and are, fortunately for their appetites, offered 

plenty of opportunity to fish, for the lakes and rivers of the north are literally 

teeming with salmon and trout. The Lapp shown above is cleaning a trout with 

one of his knives, which, except for the steel blade, is entirely made of reindeer 

horn. Its sheath is of reindeer hide. Every Lapp, man and boy, wears two such 
knives, one on either side of his belt. 
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Prior to Magellan’s voyage, although the Philippines and the more southerly islands of the Malay Archipelago were not unknown in Europe, 
it was not supposed that they could be reached by sailing westward. Nothing whatever was known of the west coasts of South and North Amer- 
ica except for that small tract between Mexico and Peru which had been visited by seekers after gold. 


THE STORY OF THE FIRST WORLD TOUR 


Magellan and Faleiro—Plans for the Circumnavigation of the Globe—Troubles and Rebuffs— 
Vessels from Spain—Westward Ho!—The Discovery of the Strait—The Spice 


Islands—Magellan’s Tragic Death—The Victoria Limps Home. 


By Neti Ray CLarKE 


5 OTHING makes one feel. so-much that a hero of history was These 18 had traveled uncharted oceans, visited queer peoples 
a man of flesh:and blood as actually seeing some of his per- and unknown lands; had ranged from the heat and breathless 
sonal belongings. While we are reading about the day beds calm of the tropics to the ice-clogged passages on the fringe of 

and sandals which Tutankahmen used in his hours of ease, a par- the Antarctic Circle. 

allel column in morning newspapers tells us that an American They had solved the “secret of the strait,’ long a puzzle to 


Army officer has purchased 
from a Moro chief the brass hel- 
met which Magellan wore when 
he laid down his life in the 
Philippine Islands. 

It is rather a coincidence that 
this headpiece of the explorer 
should have been found so close 
upon the four-hundredth anni- 
versary of the return of his lit- 
tle vessel which had made the 
historic trip around the world,” 
for on September 29, 1522, a 
phantomlike hull limped into the 
harbor of Seville, her sides 
scarred, her rigging ragged, her 
foretopmast gone. 

It was the Victoria—flying the 
battered flag of Spain—the sole 
survivor of a fleet of five vessels 


that sailed from the same port When Magellan left Seville in 1522 he had five ships given him by 
three years before, and her crew the Spanish King, the Santo Antonio, the Trinidad, the Concepcion, 
of 18 were all who remained of the Victoria and the Santiago. Only the Victoria completed 
the original 280. the voyage. 


explorers of the new continents ; 
they had seen, named and 
crossed the mightiest of oceans; 
had found the western route to 
the Spice Islands ; and had 
proved the claims of geogra- 
phers that the earth was round! 

Magellan’s voyage, four cen- 
turies ago, fixed the starting 
point from which modern geog- 
raphers must work. He found 
the world much larger than 
most men had conceived it to be, 
and established the fact that it 
was possible to encircle it. To- 
day airways, railways, cables, 
and steamship lines are shrink- 
ing it and bringing its distant 
parts nearer together. 

At the age of fifteen, Ferdi- 
nand “Magellan, who was the 
son of a Portuguese nobleman, 
was sent down from his native 


THE FABULOUS RICHES OF IND 


Gold, be it said, was one of the chief factors in geographical discovery during 

the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Not that Magellan was actuated by purely 

mercenary motives, but certainly his backers were. Here is shown the current 
conception of a gold mine in South America, worked by Indians. 


TRAVEL 


The boy, Magellan, was in Lisbon when Vasco da 
Gama, in 1497, sailed to discover the route around the 
Cape to that land which had so long been the lure of 
discoverers; and he was there to witness Da Gama’s 
triumphant return. 

In 1504, being then about twenty-four years of age, 
Magellan obtained permission of his sovereign to join 
the great fleet under Dom Francisco d’Almeida, one 
of the ablest of the Portuguese admirals, who was at 
that time preparing to sail for India to become the 
viceroy, and who ultimately atid indisputably estab- 
lished the power of the Portuguese in that country. 

Returning from the East Indies, Magellan joined 
an expedition against the Moors of Azamor, today a 
small seaport town on the Atlantic coast of Morocco. 

Fortune was looking out for her own. Magellan 
chanced about this time to make the acquaintance of 
Ruy Faleiro, an eccentric and erratic cosmographer,. 
The lands which he had traveled were only those of 
theories and dreams, and his meat had been the tomes 
and scrolls of thinkers. His knowledge of astronomy 
and geography was of such a superior sort that the 
ignorant believed him to-be.in league with a “familiar 
spirit.” 

Oe much midnight oil these two must have burned 
during their discussions! Both arrived independently 
at the conclusion that the Spice Islands could be reached 
by a voyage across the Atlantic. 

When Magellan believed he had mastered what in- 
formation could be gleaned from available sources, he 
made his plea before the King of Portugal for a few 
ships in which to search for a western route to the 


mountains to become a page to the widowed Queen of Joao II, 
called “the Perfect.” In 1495 he was received into the service of 
the King, Dom Manoel I. Thus, during the formative period of 
his life, he entered an arena where the chief actors were the daring 
explorers who were rolling back the clouds which had so long ob- 
scured the New World and the unknown regions of the Far East. 
Columbus had just returned from a remarkable adventure re- 
porting, not India, as he had hoped to do, but queer lands beyond 
the Atlantic, his voyage serving to pique the interest of Portugal 
because that country had rejected the propositions of the Genoese 
before they had been presented to its most formidable rival, Spain. 
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FAMILIAR DAYS WITH MOBY DICK 


The early narrators of geographical discoveries had a great deal more fun than 
the author ofa modern travel book could have. The world was full of unvisited 
places to which the discoverer had all rights. From this illustration, of whaling 
carried on by the natives of the South Atlantic shores, it would seem that the 


rights were very broad, as to exaggeration at least. 


Spice Islands, the source of wealth and the subject of 

much controversy between Spain and Portugal as to 
whose half of the world they were in, following the meridional 
division of the New World made by Pope Alexander VI. 

Being rebuffed in no uncertain terms, and sick with disappoint- 
ment at the lack of appreciation shown for his long services under 
the flag of his country, he decided to lay his plans at the feet of 
the boy-king of Spain. First, however, he asked permission of 
Dom Manoel and publicly denaturalized himself. 

So Magellan and Faleiro joined quite a large expatriated Portu- 
guese colony in Spain, Magellan going straight to the home of Dom 
Diego Barbosa, a man of great influence in Seville and probably 
his cousin, whose son he had known during his campaigns in India. 
Here, too, the explorer renewed his acquaintance 
with his kinsman’s beautiful young daughter, Beatriz, 
who had been his sweetheart back in Sabrosa, Portu- 
gal, and whom he now courted and married. 

Magellan gained an audience with Charles V, who 
was looking toward the islands of the East and India 
to supply his treasury’s almost endless needs. The 
King gave him the Santo Antonso of 120 tons, 
the Trimdad of 110 tons, the Concepcion of 90 
tons, the Victoria of 85 tons, and the Santiago of 
75 tons, all of which were rigged, masted, decked, 
and provided with castles at the fore and stern ends— 
a rather unusual thing for that period of ocean sailing. 


The crews which finally manned the boats were 
polyglot—Portuguese, Spaniards, Basques, Sicilians, 
Genoese, French, Flemings, Germans, Greeks, Nea- 
politans, Negroes, and Malays—intriguers, schemers, 
traitors, and loyal and valiant alike. 

At last when all was in readiness the crew en 
masse marched through the labyrinthian streets be- 
queathed by the Moors to gay Seville, which then, 
as the chief port of Spain, had a monopoly on © 
transatlantic trade, and attended a solemn service 
inthe church of Santa Maria de la Victoria. 

Then the Corregidor of the city, with a great deal 

of ceremony, entrusted the captain-general with the 
royal standard, and Magellan swore allegiance to the 
2 Spanish king and the men to their leader. 
Se On August 10, 1519, the vessels dropped down the 
muddy Guadalquivir, passed San Juan de Aznal- 
farache, and anchored at Port St. Lucas de Barra- 
meda, which today is a town of about 24,000 
inhabitants, carrying on a brisk export in sherry and 
other wines, and the gathering place of the surf- 
bathing enthusiasts of Seville. 
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After skirting Africa, Magellan passed inside the 
Cape Verde Islands, plunging into the head winds and 
heavy storms that sometimes occur in the belt of calms. 
Pigafetta vividly pictures their troubles, tells of the 
visits of sharks to the sides of the ships, and the com- 
forting appearance of St. Elmo’s fire, which always con- 
vinces the gale-worried sailor that his vessel will not be 
wrecked. 

Then westward across the Atlantic to the New World 
they steered, putting in, on November 29, 1519, at 
Cape St. Augustin, Brazil, near what is now Pernam- 
buco, that modernized city of a quarter million popula- 
tion sometimes called the ‘““Venice of America,” because 
of its numerous excellent waterways. 

Following the coast down past the mountainous shores 
of Cape de Sao Thomé and Cape Frio, Magellan en- 
tered the harbor of the future Rio de Janeiro. Fran- 
cisco Albo, the contramaestre of the Trinidad, says in 
his log-book that there is a large bay with many ports 
at that point, a fact which bespoke the future growth 
upon that spot of the most beautiful and most populous 
city of Brazil. 

The fleet continued down the coast, keeping constantly 
on the lookout for any body of water which might prove 
a passageway through the land. On January 11, 1520, 
the five little vessels sailed up into the mouth of the 
Rio de la Plata, about where the wharves of Uruguay’s 
capital stretch along the river. 

Farther south they passed Cape San Antonio and 

Cape Corrientes, and explored the Golfo de San Matias, 
which they hoped might prove a waterway across the 
continent. 
_ Feeling the approach of winter and weary from hard- 
ship and excitement, they put in at Port St. Julian on 
March 31, 1520, where they remained until the following spring, 
the first two months of the time without seeing a human being. 

Down again toward the “ends of the earth” Magellan set sail 
on August 24th, and two days later fixed the latitude of the Santa 
Cruz River. Driven on by the desolation of that port, which Dar- 
win describes so vividly in his “Voyage of the Beagle,” he sighted 
land at the Cape of the Virgins on October 21, 1520. Here lay 
the entrance to that strait for which they had so long been seeking ! 
Of course, the captain didn’t know it just at first, but desperately 
he plunged on to investigate. 

The San Antonio and the Concepcion were sent out to explore 
the waterways, while the two other vessels waited outside. A 
terrific storm hit them and only by chance did the two little craft 
stumble into the opening through the continent. With 
joy they returned with the good news to the captain- 
general and the anxious sailors who feared that, since 
they had been away for two days, they had been lost. 

With light hearts they pushed into the strait, stretch- 
ing between the uneven plains of eastern Patagonia and 
the island to the south, which Magellan called Tierra 
del Fuego (Land of Fire), because of the smoke which 
circled upward from the Indian fires. 

Judging from the description of the Italian chronicler, 
they must have passed through the two channels known 
as the First and Second Narrows, which even today are 
not braved except in the daytime, and out into the body 
of water called by them a bay, spreading out before that 
little Mecca of the southern world, Punta Arenas. 

Rounding the point below Punta Arenas, Magellan 
explored the outlets in both directions, but finally passed 
out of the strait by way of the Royal Road, north of 
Elizabeth Island, on November 21, 1520. 

Many attempts were made by historians to fix a name 
to this long-sought passageway, Pigafetta calling it the 
Patagonian Strait, but Camoens has told its story in his 
lines : 

“Forever sacred to the Hero’s fame 


These foaming straits shall bear his breathless name.” 


‘How awed the weary men must have been during —_ 
their progress through the Strait! Along the eastern ~~ 
entrance there are low banks and gently undulating out- 


THE VOYAGER’S COMMISSARY AT WORK 


Whether these birds are the great auk, long since extinct, or the still surviving 
penguin of the antarctic regions is not certain. The illustration is from the 


celebrated “Voyages” of Theodore de Bry. 


capped crags and blue glaciers along its banks. Think of the 
effect which these mysterious fastnesses might have upon one dur- 
ing a journey which led no one knew where! 

Sailing on they came to Cape Pilar at the western end of 
Desolation Island. Magellan named it Cape Desire, because at 
last before him rolled the billows of an ocean which had never 
been braved. Because of its peaceful appearance when the little 
fleet looked out upon it, the captain-general gave it the name it bears 
today. 

But with the joy of finding the ocean there also came a bitter 
blow in the desertion of the largest of the ships, supplied with the 
major part of the fleet’s provisions. 

While in the Strait, Magellan had asked his men what they 
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GOLD—THE INCENTIVE TO DISCOVERY 


lines, but it grows more and more wild and rugged to- 
ward the west, where it cuts through a grand and solemn 
gorge, its deep waters reflecting the rugged, snow- 


Here are shown the animals, possibly llamas or alpacas, of an Indian train, 
bearing the ingots of the gold, which they have mined, to ships which will carry 
it to Spain for the enrichment of the coffers of the Spanish court. 
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thought of continuing the journey to the Spice Islands. All were 
enthusiastic to play the game with the exception of Gomez, the 
pilot of the San Antonio, who wished to return home. Magellan 
had answered that the party would persevere in the undertaking 
‘Gf they had to eat the leather on the ships’ yards.” So at night 
the traitor sneaked back into the Atlantic and returned home, 
where scorn and prison awaited him. 

Bravely the three remaining vessels set out across the Pacific. 
For three months and twenty days they sailed over an expanse of 
water which Maximilian says in his letter “was so vast that the 
human mind can scarcely grasp it,” only twice sighting uninhabited 
dots of land, which were named St. Paul’s Island and Shark Island 
by the sailors. These two were probably Puka-puka, a low atoll 
in the Paumotu archipelago which is inhabited today, and Flint 
Island in the Manihiki group, a low, uninhabited guano island now 
belonging to Great Britain. 

Pigafetta does not mince details in telling of the sufferings of 
the voyageurs during this time: 

“We ate biscuit, which was no longer biscuit, but powder of 
biscuits swarming with worms, for they had eaten the good. We 
drank yellow water that had been putrid for many days. We also 
ate some ox hides that covered the top of the mainyard to prevent 


IN THE STRAIT OF MAGELLAN 


Possibly de Bry’s idea of the appearance of the natives and the flora of that inhospitable region 
f E j At any rate it is pleasant to think that it was once not 
impossible to believe that there were creatures in the world unlike any ever seen and who could, 


first traversed by Magellan, is inaccurate. 


perhaps, pull up trees by the roots. 


the yard from chafing the shrouds, and which had become exceed- 
ingly hard because of the sun, rain and wind. We left them in 
the sea for four or five days, and then placed them for a few mo- 
ments on top of the embers, and so ate them; and often we ate 
sawdust from boards. 


“Rats were sold for one-half a ducado apiece, and even then 
we could not get them. But above all the other misfortunes the 
following was the worst. The gums of both the lower and upper 
teeth of some of our men swelled, so that they could not eat under 
any circumstances and therefore died.” 

Scurvy in its most aggravated form had broken out among the 
men. 

At last they sighted that group of islands now called the 
Marianas, the 800-foot peak of Rota probably being the first point 
to break the monotony of their horizon for many days. Then sight- 
ing Guam and realizing that it was the larger island of the two, 
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Magellan headed for its shores. The natives came out to meet him 
in boats which were managed with great skill. 

But the welcome accorded the sick and weary travelers was not 
an unmixed blessing. Their visit had to be cut short because, in 
spite of the fresh food they obtained, the natives stole the skiff 
of the captain-general’s flagship and countless articles from the 
vessels themselves. In retaliation, the Spaniards burned one of 
their villages and killed seven or eight men in the fighting. 

Evidently at that time these South Sea islanders had never known 
the use of the bow and arrow, for Pigafetta says: 

“When we wounded any of those people with our cross-bow 
shafts, which passed completely through their loins from one side 
to the other, they, looking at it, pulled on the shaft now on this 
side and now on that side, and then drew it out, with great astonish- 
ment, and so died.” 

Magellan named the islands Ladrones, because of the thievishness 
of the natives, whose personal appearance, customs and mode of 
living, as described by that author, are very similar to those of the 
present-day islanders, 

Leaving the Ladrones the fleet reached the island of Suluan in 
the Philippines, in March, 1521, and finding the natives friendly, 
they put ashore the sick, whom Magellan visited every day until 
they recovered. Next they sailed to 
Leyte, one of the larger islands of the 
Philippines;. which today has more 
than a quarter of a million people. 
Here the captain-general exchanged 
presents with the king of the island 
and soon the blood-brother ceremony 
was performed between them. 

On April 7th, the three vessels 
arrived at the port of Cebu, today the 
oldest city in the Philippines and the 
chief commercial and ecclesiastical 
center of the most important province 
in the Visaya group under the Spanish 
rule. 

Soon the king of the island ex- 
pressed the desire to be made the blood- 
brother of Magellan and to become 
a Christian, which ceremonies, amid 
the greatest pomp and solemnity, were 
performed. Many of the king’s fol- 
lowers were also baptized, as well as 
the queen and many of her ladies in 
waiting. Perhaps never in the course 
of all his career did anything make the 
devout heart of Magellan swell with 
greater pride than this religious rite 
performed among these savage 
islanders. 

Overjoyed at their profession of 
Christianity, the captain-general of- 
fered the aid of his men in subduing 
any of the king’s enemies. This 
quixotic offer was immediately ac- 
cepted, for the king of Cebu was on 
bad terms with Silapulapu, the chief 
of Mactan, a small island to the east.’ 
With 60 men Magellan stepped ashore 
on Mactan on April 27, 1521, to meet 
the thousands of natives, who had 
staked their town and dug pitfalls for 
the Spaniards. 

After an hour or two of fighting, “the miserable savages killed,” 


.says Pigafetta, “our mirror, our light, our comforter, our true 


guide.” 

Thus, almost within a stone’s throw of his goal, the Spice Islands, 
Magellan had laid down his life. The following is the Italian’s 
tribute : 

“T hope that the fame of so noble a captain will not become 
effaced in our times. Among the other virtues which he possessed, 
he was more constant than anyone else in the greatest of adversity. 
He endured hunger better than all the others, and more accurately 
than any man in the world did he understand sea charts and navi- 
gation. And that this was the truth was seen openly, for no other 
had had so much natural talent nor the boldness to learn how to 
circumnavigate the world, as he had almost done.” 


When the king of Cebu heard the news of the death of the com- 
mander, he burst into tears. The sailors tried to bribe the savages 
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to let them have the body of their leader, but they replied that they 
“would not give him up for all the riches in the world, but that they 
intended to keep him as a memorial.” 

Today there stands upon the island of Mactan a monument 
erected by the Spaniards to the man who added such a wreath to 
the laurels of their country. 

Sorrowfully the survivors made their way back to Cebu. From 
the time of the loss of their captain-general, the story of the expedi- 
tion is one of dissension among the men, jealousy of the com- 
manders, treachery on the part of the king who had been Magellan’s 
friend and blood-brother, and disaster to the vessels. 

Their number having been reduced to 115 by the fighting in Cebu, 
the adventurers decided to abandon the Concepcion, which had 
become unseaworthy. 

Skirting the shoals and sandbanks of Borneo, they negotiated with 
the friendly Sultan of that Island, who had them piloted into the 
harbor of the capital, Brunei. 

The Spaniards were met by a representative of the Sultan, lead- 
ing two elephants covered with silk and bearing palanquins, and 
were later received by the ruler in his palace. Pigafetta makes 
special mention of the beautiful gold work ornamenting the prows 
of their vessels and the use of the 
metal in making cloth and spoons, 
for the manufacture and workman- 
ship of which the islands are still 
noted. 

After spending a month in Borneo 
the circumnavigators sailed on to the 
Moluccas, where they were cordially 
received by King Almanzor. From 
November 8, until December 18, 
1521, they traded with the natives 
and filled their vessels from bow to 
stern with the much-sought-for spices. 

Just as they were ready to start for 
home, the Trimidad sprung a leak. 
Thereupon the Victoria with 60 men 
on board set out on the homeward 
journey alone, the Trinidad promising 
to follow as soon as repairs could be 
made. 

Touching at Mare in the Loyalty 
Islands, today held by France, the 
Victoria passed Bachian, in the Mo- 
lucca group, stopped for a day or two 
at the Xulla Islands, skirted the Luco- 
pins and sighted the great chain of 
islands stretching from Timor to the 
western tip of Sumatra. 

On February 13, 1522, the Victoria 
put out across the uncharted Indian 
Ocean, during the route discovering 
that extinct volcano now known as 
Amsterdam Island. Weary after the 
strenuous sailing, sick from improper 
food, and haunted with fear that their 
vessel would go to pieces, the sailors 
debated whether or not they should 
make for Mozambique, a Portuguese 
colony, but finally decided to hold 
their course homeward. 

Around the Cape of Good Hope 
they struggled in stormy weather, 
losing their foretopmast and disabling their foreyard. Up the 
African coast they toiled, necessity impelling that they anchor out- 
side the harbor of Santiago in the Cape Verde Islands, a Portu- 
guese possession, in order that they might send some of their men 
ashore for provisions. Saying that they had come from America, 
to avoid trouble, they were able to secure a boatload or two of food, 
but the next day the party which had been sent ashore did not 
return, the story evidently having leaked out. The little craft again 
put out to sea. 

Finally on Saturday, September 6, 1522, the Victoria dropped her 
anchor at San Lucar de Barramed, which she had left almost three 
years before, and two days later limped into Seville, where her 
handful of men Were hailed as the first circumnavigators of the 
globe. And the néxt day they walked barefoot back to the shrine 
of Santa Maria de la Victoria to fulfill the vow they had taken when 
they had set out in their pride. 

There had been during the Age of Great Discoveries a marked 
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HOW THINGS WERE DISCOVERED IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Magellan was killed by savages in the Philippines because of a resentment against his men. From 
all accounts, resentment at being discovered by the white man was not such an astonishing thing. 
Not many primitive peoples who once had the good fortune to be discovered are now to be found 
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tendency toward harking back to the ideas of cosmography pro- 
pounded by the ancients. Aristotle, the first scientific geographer, 
had said four centuries B.C., that the world was round, using 
practically the same arguments to convince his pupils that we use 
today, and Aristarchus had, a century later, maintained that the 
earth moved around the sun. 

Claudius Ptolemy, of Egypt, in the second century compiled and 
thus preserved for posterity an amazing amount of knowledge con- 
cerning geographical and astronomical subjects. Though few of 
the ideas we find in his works originated with him, his compilations 
were the sources to which the thinkers of the world turned for 
hundreds of years. Ptolemy and his works were thrown into the 
discard during the Dark Ages, but his views had always been those 
of men who reasoned clearly, and when light began to break through 
the darkness, he again became a source-book for students and 
practical geographers. 

Eratosthenes, in the third century B.C., had calculated the size 
of the earth, estimating that it was about one-third larger than it 
actually is. His successors fell into the opposite error, contracting 
it until in the maps of Ptolemy we find it estimated at only five- 
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on the face of the earth. 


sixths of its true size. The Arabs were using estimates which fell 
short of one-fourth of its circumference. 

Upon charts which were so basically incorrect explorers were 
noting the new lands that were swinging into their ken, and it was 
these new outlines, marked out amid the chaos of error and con- 
fusion, that Magellan and Faleiro were feverishly studying. 

The magnetic compass had been brought from China to the 
eastern coast of Africa in the fourth century. Arab and Crusader, 
recognizing its value in the determination of direction, had intro- 
duced it to European navigators, and it had grown into general use 
before Marco Polo startled the world with his stories. Its variations 
had, to some extent, been studied and had been noted on maps as 
early as 1436. , 

To Nicholas of Lynn, whose account of his voyages written in 
1345 is no longer extant, is due the honor of differentiating the 
location of the magnetic pole from the geographical pole. Through 

(Continued on page 48) 


Poe TRAVEL 


There is something more than mere commercial advantage in the water-threaded location of Sweden’s capital city. There is the always beautiful and 
always different aspect of the channels at twilight to enchant both resident and traveler. 


Where so much traffic is water-borne it is natural that sails and silhouetted masts, barges, and tugs, with their wind-wisped threads of smoke, 
should impress themselves upon the mind as the very essence of the memory of Stockholm. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY CASTLE OF GRIPSHOLM 
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Historically and romantically as well as scenically Gripsholm is the finest Castle in Sweden. It was built in 1527 by Gustavus Vasa, the father of 
modern Sweden, who recovered his country from the rapacious grip of King Christian of Denmark and himself ruled over it for forty years. 
Gripsholm is now a museum housing one of the finest collections on the continent of paintings of those royal people who have most influenced 


the destiny of the Europe of the last three centuries. 


THE SIEV ER SKEKRIES OF STOCKHOLM 


The City of Many Islands—The Capital’s Floating Street Cars—The Castles of Stockholm’s 


a powerful nobleman of medieval times, was taking no 


(Baa JARL, or as we would say in English, Earl Birger, 
chances when he laid the foundations of modern Stockholm 


in 1255. Taking into ac- 
count the commercial ad- 
vantages of alocation 
directly on the seacoast he 
decided that safety first 
was the wisest policy, and 
consequently selected for 
the capital of his dominion 
a small group of three 


islands many miles from ~ 


deep water in the exten- 
sive watercourses that 
connect the great Lake 
Malar, which the Swedes 
call Malaren, with the 
near-by waters of the Bal- 
tic. In spite of their 
protected position behind 
the barrier of hundreds of 
similar bodies of land these 
islands, which have long 
been settled, were re- 
peatedly plundered by 
pirates and roving tribes. 
In consequence, Birger 
Jarl strongly fortified the 
site of his city and so put 
a stop to these recurring 
and devastating invasions. 
This forethought in pick- 
ing the situation of Stock- 
holm not only gave it 
unusually great protection 
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Archipelago—Gripsholm, Pride of Sweden—Upsala, 
The Cradle of Swedish Learning. 


By Rosert MeEpILL 


(Author of “Norwegian Towns and People’) 


There is no cleaner nor more orderly waterside in the world for, with such 

an abundance of docking space as Stockholm provides, there is never any 

congestion. Everything from fishing smack to steamer moves to and from 
its berth with ease. 


from foreign foes in the succeeding centuries but because of its 
superb natural environment made it possible for modern Sweden 
to number its capital among the most beautiful cities in the world. 


This extensive archipel- 
ago, of which Stockholm 
is the center, extends east 
on the arm of the Baltic 
more than thirty-five miles 
to the open sea, and west- 
ward into Lake Malar, 
nearly seventy-five miles. 
There are in the countless 
waterways of this skadrgard 
between twelve and thir- 
teen hundred islands, some 
mere rocky islets and 
others splendidly wooded 
tracts, but all seem equally 
beautiful in the silvery 
surface of the clear and 
glistening waters. Along 
the wooded shores of these 
protected waters, fringing 
strait and channel and bay, 
the people of the capital 
have built their summer 
homes, and here, too, in 
the olden days the kings 
and lords erected their 
castles. Today these an- 
cient structures, clothed in 
the stern architecture of 
the North, reconstruct for 
the visitor the chateau life 
of the hardy Norsemen of 
ancient times, 
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DROTTNINGHOLM—THE CASTLE OF THE QUEEN 


Forty-five minutes from Stockholm by steamer across the beautiful waters of Lake Malar is Drottningholm, a royal residence named after the 
Queen of Johan III, who built a palace on this island in the sixteenth century. A century later this building was replaced by the present Castle, 
which is now occupied by the Royal family of Sweden as a summer palace. 


The many communities of small villages and summer homes 
along these liquid lanes of the skdrgard are linked up to the capital 
with frequent steamship service, and the diminutive vessels that 
cover these routes make a rare sight as they steam into the waters 
of the city in the early morning. And this, incidentally, is one of 
the things that give Stockholm, in its water-rimmed setting, its 
charm and never-ending interest. The city, expanding from its 
earliest site, spreads itself over a dozen islands and, along the flow- 
ing roads that intersect its divisions, moves the water life of the 
city and its skerries. Regardless of the number of times the 
traveler may have visited Stockholm he will never tire of watching 
the rising tide of traffic that comes with the early morning hours, 
the most conspicuous part of which are the flocks of little steam- 
ships that move swiftly along their ways, coming from miniature 
towns and summer communities, near by and far away, racing for 
their accustomed berths along the stone quays of the city like a 
group of race horses 
dashing for the fin- 
ish. At eight o’clock 
the city waterways 
are almost deserted. 
Before long the first 
steamboat appears, 
and hanging on its 
flank are others that 
have taken up the 
chase. A few min- 
utes pass, then an- 
other group steams 
- into sight, its mem- 
bers in a sort of free- 
for-all race for their 
goal. 

The waters are 
soon alive with mov- 
ing traffic, gleaming 
white in the morning 
sun. The long curve 
of the Norrstrom 
that flows past the 
Royal Palace, the 
stately Riksdag 
House and the Royal 


This view of Stockholm from an airplane shows clearly the many arteries of that city’s 
watery heart and many of the dozen or more islands over which it spreads. The 
large square building in the left background is the Royal Palace. 


Opera, grouped together in the center of the city, is the objective, 
principally, of these steamers. The quay, a part of the open street 
in this hub of the civic wheel, is quite untenanted at an early hour, 
but by nine o’clock. it is edged by a row of little white steamers. 
Puffing up to the stone rampart with eminent satisfaction they 
cast their mooring lines over the stanchions on shore and lay down 
their gangplanks, over which their passengers stream and hurry 
off to their tasks in the city. Following this wholesale desertion 
the freight is leisurely unloaded and carted off in drays, in motor 
wagons and in simple man-power push carts. 

You may follow the shore line of Stockholm where you will, 
to the sections where the timber and fuel boats are berthed, to the 
quays where the larger steamships lie, to the waterside market 
where the produce boats tie up, to the docks frequented by pic- 
turesque sailing vessels or to the haunts of the multitude of motor 
boats on which, in splendid privacy, many people commute, and 

you will find an 
abundance of things 
to engage your in- 
terest. Plying the, 
swiftly flowing 
waters are vessels of 
every sort from the 
diminutive ferries, 
that for ten dre. will 
carry you across a 
narrow strait and 
» saveryou a land jour- 
ney of a mile, to the 
big looming ships that 
travel the seven seas. 
There is nocleaner or 
more orderly water- 
side in the world for, 
with such an abun- 
dance of docking 
space, there is never 
any congestion and 
being part of the city’s 
streets it is kept well 
swept. The waters 
that flow through the 
city are clean and 
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sparkling, moving rapidly 
from the reaches of Lake 
Malar into the currents 
of the Baltic. 

The daytime interest 
of these city water- 
courses is transformed 
into beauty by the magic 
of the night. When the 
passenger boats have 
made their departure and 
the working craft are 
tied up to their silent 
wharves, the myriad 
lights of the city throw 
shafts and pools of 
gleaming brilliance into 
the moving waters and 
the moon, with an al- 
chemist’s cunning, 
fashions shimmering 
lanes of beaten silver on 
the somber surface. 

It is from this throb- 
bing center of Stockholm 
that you take passage for 
the historic castles and 
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STOCKHOLM’S FLOATING STREET CARS 


The most conspicuous element of the traffic in the waterways of Sweden’s 

capital city is made up of many tiny steamers that bring from the suburbs and 

the reaches of the near-by lakes their crowds of commuters, and deposit them 
briskly upon the quays which border the city streets. 
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motor cars, sailing craft 
plow through the ruffled 
sea and people bathe in 
the clear blue waters. 
This is the picture you 
get, a picture of the city 
workers at play in the 
warm, short summer in 
one of the finest water 
playgrounds in the 
world. 

If your time is limited, 
however, you will hardly 
want to select your 
steamer haphazard but 
will embark instead for 
the places that are 
famous in Swedish his- 
tory. East of Stockholm, 
toward the Baltic, is 
Saltsjobaden, a sail of an 
hour and a half through 
countless water courses, 
hemmed by wooded 
shores, which harbor a 
multitude of tiny cot- 
tages and imposing villas 


fashionable resorts on 

the tree-clad shores of 

the archipelago. You might, following the practice of a friend of 
mine when he is in Stockholm, select at random any one of the 
little passenger steamers that dock on the city’s street, without 
regard to its destination, and, upon departure, find yourself before 
long sailing through enchanting scenery bound for a haven that 
proves well worth a visit, for every steamer route that radiates 
from the capital is one of delight. There are islands in this pic- 
turesque littoral of every shape and size, emerald green in their 
tree-clad slopes, some quite uninhabited but more with summer 
homes. Motor boats frisk everywhere, more useful here than 


grouped in a dozen sum- 
mer communities, at which 
the tiny steamers make momentary stops. Saltsjobaden—meaning 
salt-sea-baths—is the most fashionable watering place of the capital. 
Here on a slender, tree-covered peninsula jutting out into the salt 
water and along a circular bay are large hotels, within gardened 
grounds, and villas and bathing pavilions to which the gay and 
fashionable come for their summer holidays and, to a lesser degree, 
in winter for winter sports, and where day excursionists from 
Stockholm dare to venture. 
Vaxholm, in the same waters and equally distant from the 
(Continued on page 50) 


THE ROYAL PALACE AT STOCKHOLM 


It is hardly possible to produce a picture of any important part of Stockholm in which water is not a noticeable item. The Royal Palace is beau- 
tifully located, rising above a lagoon which is flanked by an esplanade from which at night the marvel of the lighted harbor is like a lake of fire 
brimming with shafts and orbs of shimmering brilliance. 
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A CEREMONIAL DANCE OF KHASI GIRLS 


Dancing is a very important feature of the life of these hill people of India. The annual ceremonial dance shown in this picture is a great occa- 


sion for both sexes. 


The instruments used to produce the necessary music are drums, flutes, horns, cymbals, and an unusual kind of guitar. 


Strangely enough, the jew’s-harp is also popular among the Khasis although no one can tell who introduced it. 


DARK PEOPLE OF INDIA’S AIDDEN HILLS 


Assam, Home of the Khasis—A Matriarchal Tribal System Still in Existence—A Race of Bee- 
Keepers—Where the Egg is a Sacred Prophet. 


By Lity STRICKLAND-ANDERSON 


Assam, ate a peculiarly interesting people. The data of 

their genesis are hypothetical ; they are an isolated and dis- 
tinctive remnant, entirely different from the usual Assamese of 
Tibeto-Burman descent. Prior to 1765 the Khasis were described 
as “a tribe of independent Tartars,” and they were characterized 
as savages of whom practically nothing was known. As a result 
of the British occupation, however, various expeditions into Assam 
were accomplished, and statistical reports came into being from 
which those interested may glean the usual bare and unadorned 
facts contained in such writings. From time to time the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society has published valuable additions to the Khasi 
literature. “Description of Assam by Mohammed Cazim,” trans- 
lated by Henry Vansittart in 1787, being particularly interesting. I 
am also indebted to the excellent book on the subject of the Khasi 
Tribes by Lt. Col. P. R. T. Gurdon, C. S. I. (1914), for much 
valuable information. 


The Khasis may be briefly characterized as farmers and tillers 
of the soil. There is an extensive cultivation of rice and potatoes 
and of course tea, while the salubrious climate and soil lends itself 
to the planting and growing of many varieties of fruit and vege- 
tables. Even as far back as 1778 the country was described as 
abounding in “mangoes, plantain, jacks, oranges, citrons, limes, 
pineapples, and punialeh, a species of amleh, which has such an 
excellent flavor that every person who tastes it prefers it to the 
plum. There are also cocoanut trees, pepper vines, Areca trees, 
and the Sadij in great plenty. The sugar cane excels in softness 
and sweetness, and is of the three colors, red, black, and white. 
There is ginger, free from fibres, and betel vines.” The writer 
goes on to extend his list of staples grown in Assam, but the more 
tropical fruits and vegetables grow in the lowlands rather than in 
the hills. The high grass plateaux of the Khasi hills are planted 


qs Khasis, who inhabit the Khasia and Jaintia Hills of 


with Job’s tears, maize, paddy millet, peas, and various grains. 
These upland farms are manured by ashes, and plowed by hand 
with a primitive hoe. Judging by the excellent vegetables which 
we enjoyed in the hills, we would say that the methods employed 
by the Khasis are quite successful, even if not up to date. 

Aside from farming, two of the chief industries of the Khasis 
are cattle raising and agriculture. The stock, which thrives on the 
long grass of the upper plateaux of the hills, is driven down to the 
plains to a ready market. 

We got our first taste of a fine flavored honey on our way up / 
the hills from Gauhati, where, at the rest houses that broke the 
long journey, we were served tea and buttered bread and honey. 
We soon learned that the delightful substance was very plentiful in 
Shillong and further that the Khasis go in for raising bees and 
producing honey which is the essence of the myriad wild flowers 
that furnish the flavor and quality. “The wild bee sucks” from the 
blossoms along the wayside and deposits his sweetness in combs 
in the difficult cliffs where the native has a precarious time getting 
it for his own use. 


The domesticated bee, however, is on every side, and to show 
how plentiful honey has always been in the hills, the Khasis once 
used it to embalm their dead in! We suggest that one insist on 
the unbroken comb! However, this custom is said to have died 
out ; although whether a custom in India ever dies out, once it has 
been established, is an open question. 

Among the Khasi villagers the Siem and his people dwell 
together in an apparently amicable form of democracy. The little 
villages are scattered indiscriminately among the hills, with no set 
form of laying out a town; there is no special evidence of civic 
pride, although the picturesque houses with their thatched roofs 
blend in perfect harmony with the natural setting ; and the vegeta- 
tion surrounding their homes is beautiful and luxuriant. There is 
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nothing especially offen- 
sive or sordid in the Khasi 
homestead, as somehow 
the wooded hills with the 
broad sweep of sky and 
the ever-green slopes of 
the pine-clad mountains 
fading into the dim blue 
of the distance would 
make it impossible for 
anything to be ugly or 
repulsive. Of course, the 
natives are dirty and not 
particular as to the nice- 
ties of their persons and 
toilets, but the clean, 
sweet breath of the pines 
blows free in the great 
spaces of the hilltops, 
and one can enjoy the 
panorama of perspective 
unintruded upon by the 
thousand smells of the 
native village in Bengal. 
Of course, to be true to 
local color, I must admit 
that the not infrequent 
pigsty was not a delight 
to the olfactories, but 
“pigs’ is pigs’ ‘and it 
would be asking rather 
too much of ‘nature to 
expect her to give them 
the scent of Araby! 

An interior inspection 
of the average Khasi 
house reveals two or three rooms furnished in accordance with the 
owner’s susceptibility to the conveniences of change. He may be 
a modern and boast European beds, tables, chairs and the like; 
and further, if he be a Christianized native, he may have his walls 
adorned with chromos of the Royal Family, or the religious tracts 
of the Missions. Incidentally the Khasis respond fairly readily 
to Christianity and make consistent members and faithful church- 
goers. But with all due respect to the splendid work of the Welsh 
Missionaries among these people, | would rather stick to the 
natives in their natural state to give you the real flavor of the Khasis. 


COOLIE FUEL CARRIERS 


The coolie is the strongest type of Khasi, especially the women, who are trained 
to carry enormous loads even inearly youth. They climb the steep hill paths with 
loads weighing almost a hundred pounds as if it were as easy as walking unburdened. 
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The Khasis hunt their 
wild game with bows and 
arrows and spears, or fish 
in their local waters for 
those members of the 
finny tribe which they 
find edible. 

The main staples of 
Khasi diet are rice, fruit, 
vegetables, grain cakes 
and dried fish. It is with 
a feeling of shame that I 
am compelled to admit 
that the Khasis do some- 
times eat monkeys 
(uw shrih), frog-curry 
and tadpole stew and a 
kind of caterpillars ! 

There are certain foods 
which are taboo, for no 
earthly reason other than 
that they are taboo! For 
we cannot escape the in- 
consistencies of such a 
primitive people’s private 
fetishes. Taboo is one of 
those things that no one 
can reasonably explain, 
but we members of a 
modern civilized society 
will of course deny the 
existence of little whis- 
pered taboos among our- 


selves ! 
These hill tribes are 
good or bad drinkers, 


principally of rice wine and beer, which is the “mountain dew” of 
the Khasis. They distill their own liquors, and use them copiously 
in religious ceremonies . . . but wine and religion are no new 
combination. Pouring libations to the gods is as old a custom as 
the gods themselves. There is no prohibition in the Khasi hills 
among the unchristianized natives, and even the Christianized must 
be sorely tempted when spirits are so plentiful and so cheap. 

The principal sport of the Khasis is archery, although they have 
other games such as discus throwing, top spinning, wrestling, jump- 


ing, racing, and others which correspond to the outdoor sports of 


A MARKET IN A KHASI VILLAGE 


In a Khasi market place may be found all those exotic fruits and spices which have made the East famous in song and story; mangoes, peppers, betel 


nuts, sugar cane, ginger, tea and many others. 
memorials to their male dead. 


1a In the background of the above picture will be seen the tall stones which the Khasis erect as 
The stones of dead women are laid flat upon the ground. Some of these monoliths are of enormous size. 
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any healthy nor- 
mal boys or men. 

Dancing is a 
very important 
thing among the 
hillmen; the an- 
nual ceremonial 
dance being a fa- 
mous occasion for 
both sexes. The 
Khasis like music, 
and have a few 
crude instruments 
of their own, the 
principal ones be- 
ing the drums, 
flutes, horns, cym- 
bals and a kind of 
guitar very like 
the musical instru- 
ments of other 
parts of India. 
Strange to say, 
they are fond of 
playing on the 
Jew’ s-harp, al- 
though we do not 
know whether this 
impossible instru- 
ment was intro- 
duced into Assam 
by some Semitic 
wanderer, or 
whether it was in- 
digenous. 

We have referred to the Khasis as a Matriarchy who have pre- 
served their unique form of government uninfluenced and un- 
affected by the totally different systems of tribal laws around 
them. The Khasi clans trace their ancestry through the female 
branch of the grandmother. She is highly venerated as the real 
head of the family and is the official boss of the household. Both 
property and names descend through the female side of the family. 
All matters of argument are taken to her for a final settlement ; 
her word is the last word in truth. Of course, the men have their 
functions, but since the matriarchal system has seemed to work 


ASSAMESE PACK ANIMALS 


Although the Khasis live under a matriarchal system of tribal government their respect for 
woman does not seem to preclude the possibility of making that sex do most of the hard work. 
The Khasi women are the pack animals and road makers of the district. 
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so well as in the 
case of these 
people, he seems 
content with his 
rating as the sec- 
ond in command. 
After all, he is the 
father of the fam- 
ily and accord- 
ingly given 
respect. 

The Khasi mar- 
riage system is 
based on two 
ideas, the social 
and the religious. 
The married 
couple live with 
the wife’s mother, 
and the husband’s 
earnings, together 
with those of the 
wife, are pooled 
and handed over 
to the mother-in- 
law, who uses the 
funds as she sees 
fit in running the 
family. However, 
a couple, having 
agreed to live hap- 
pily together, may, 
after having had 
children, separate 
themselves into a 
new family unit, not forgetting their veneration for the now 
“erandmother.” : 

Contrary to the statements of those who have gotten the Khasis 
and the Tibetans confused in their minds, the Khasis are neither 
polygamous nor polyandrous. It is a known fact that the Khasis 
are monandrists. The Khasi tribe is exogamous, that is, it is for- 
bidden that a man marry any woman who is a member of his own 
tribe or clan. There are a number of laws and by-laws governing 
the marriage of a man with his cousins or other relations, but I 
shall refer you to Lt. Col. Gurdon’s excellent book, which covers 
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KHASIA HARVESTERS 


Although the Khasis hunt wild game with bows and arrows with great success they are also skillful cultivators of grain. They manure their farms 


with ashes and plow them by hand with a kind of primitive hoe. 


The woman on the right is seen carrying a winnowing basket with which the 


grain is cast against the wind in order to rid it of chaff. 
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READING THE FUTURE FROM BROKEN EGGS 


The Khasis are, like most simple people, very superstitious and believe firmly in all kinds of signs. 


In Assam the oracle is still a living force. If 


a Khasi meets with accidental or violent death his relatives sacrifice a black rooster and go about building cairns over his bones in places which 


they think well of. 


Unless the breaking of eggs produces an auspicious sign they have to continue their sacrifices and the moving of the bones, 


before erecting the final monolith which is to be the permanent memorial to the deceased. 


at length all matters of interest pertaining to the Khasis, rather 
than bore you with them here. 

These people may be divorced for various reasons; practically 
the same laws govern this question as our own. A Khasi once 
divorced may not re-marry his wife, but may choose a new one; 
likewise the woman is at liberty to re-marry at her desire. In fact, 
divorce among the Khasis is a very simple matter ; one agrees to dis- 
agree, there is a public 
announcement of the 
fact that both parties 
are at liberty to con-— 
tract new marriages, 
and instead of the 
lawyer’s fee, residence 
at Reno or court pro- 
ceedings, there is a 
little ceremony of 
parting in the company 
of some family wit- 
ness, and, presto, it is 
done. This is a very 
convenient system for 
getting around the irk- 
someness of the 
bondage of monog- 
amy, for the quality 
of faithfulness is not 
common among the 
more primal and un- 
tutored tribes of this 
world. 

In the matter of in- 
heritance, the ances- 
tral lands pass on 
down through the line 
of mother to daugh- 
ter ; in the event of the 
mother’s death the 
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INDIAN STICK PLAY 


The Khasis are a wild, nature-loving people, naturally fond of sports. They are experts 
at archery and often indulge in a game of thumping one another with sticks, which 
requires considerable agility. 


family property is divided among her daughters or her sister’s 
daughters. As you see, the man does not figure in the question 
at all. He can till the soil but not own it. He, however, is an 
important factor, for of a surety the family cannot propagate with- 
out him. He, therefore, is respected and honored accordingly. 
Instead of, as in England, the property descending to the oldest 
son, with the Khasis the order is reversed and the youngest daugh- 
ter inherits the largest 
share. Upon the head 
of the youngest daugh- 
ter also devolves the 
duty of performing 
the family religious 
ceremonies. If there 
are no girls left in the 
family, the Khasis 
adopt a daughter into 
the household to per- 
form her hereditary 
functions of inheritor 
and family priest. 

The Thlen super- 
stition and the institu- 
tion of human sacrifice 
go far back into the 
mists of antiquity. In 
the old days, human 
victims were offered to 
the spirit of U Thlen, 
the monster snake, 
whom the people wor- 

( shiped. The supersti- 
tious fear of thlens 
lingers to this day 
among the Khasi 
tribes, and it is a popu- 
lar belief among them 
that the thlens exist 
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THE HEART OF A HILL VILLAGE OF ASSAM 


TRAVEL 


Here in a Khasi market place every conceivable type of headgear is in evidence, from the European umbrella to the grass basket. The Khasis are 


an unusual and peculiar tribe quite different from the other natives of the province of Assam. 
by travelers but there seems to be little foundation for them. 


Bad reports of them have frequently been returned 
These people are a hard-working, skillful group of agriculturalists whose only 


offense against the ideas of civilization is-in a retention of their ancestral manners and customs. 


along with bhuts (devils) and evil 
spirits. Pe 

All superstitions are of ancient origin 
and the fear of snakes is a hangover 
from the serpent and sun worship, 
which Sir Wm. Jones stated was the 
first form of religious worship known 
toman. Itis a matter of official record 
that human victims were sacrificed to 
the snake fetish as late as 1835 in the 
Jaintia hills. Human sacrifices were 
also made to Kali, to the goddess of 
the Kopili river and to appease evil 
spirits. This atrocious custom has 
been put down under British rule, we 
hope, forever. 

Although the Khasis profess a belief 
in one God, U Blet Nong-Thaw or 
Patiyan, the Creator of the Universe, 
they also believe that a deity inhabits 
every tree; that the Sun and Moon are 
gods; and that there are a number of 
lesser gods to be propitiated. They 
may be more properly described as 
animists or spirit-worshipers. The 
practice of necromancy is very common 
and the priests, or wise men, of the 
various tribes, are well acquainted with 
the mysteries of incantation, divination 
and general black magic. ; 


The Khasis also believe in a future 
life of material compensations. For 
the streets of gold, the milk and honey 
and the harp-playing of orthodoxy, or 
the Houris of the Mohammedans, they 
have conceived heaven as a place where 
they can dwell in groves of betel-nut 
and chew uninterruptedly and eternally. 

There are many spirits to be feared 
or reverenced, according to their nature ; 


A WATERFALL IN THE KHASI 
DISTRICT 


Surrounded as they are by a rich world of 

green hills and watered valleys, as beautiful as 

fertile, it is no wonder that the Khasis are 

worshipers of nature. Although they believe in 

one god as their highest, they attribute to each 
tree and waterfall a special divinity. 


there are household deities to be pro- 
pitiated and sacrificed to, there are the 
good and evil spirits of the dead, and 
the gods of wealth, of water, of the 
State, of the village and the gods of 
disease. 


The basis of the Khasi belief rests 
on Ancestor-worship. The spirits of 
the departed are worshiped by offer- 
ings of food and drink. The death and 
burial customs have not changed since 
Cazim wrote that when a Khasi died 
“all his kinsmen join in killing a hog 
and a gayal; and having boiled the 
meat, pour some liquor into the mouth 
of the deceased, round whose body 
they twist a piece of cloth by way of 
a shroud; all of them taste the same 
liquor as an offering to his soul; and 
this ceremony they repeat at intervals 
for several days. Then they lay the 
body on a stage and, kindling a fire 
under it, pierce it with a spit and dry 
it: when it is perfectly dry, they cover 
it with two or three folds of cloth; and 
enclosing it in a little chest within a 
chest, bury it under the ground. All 
the fruits and flowers that they gather 
within a year after burial they scatter 
on the grave of the deceased ; but some 
bury their dead in a different manner ; 
covering them first with a shroud, then 
with a mat of woven reeds, and hanging 
them on a high tree: Some, when the 
flesh is decayed, wash the bones, and 
keep them dry in a bowl, which they 
open on every sudden emergence ; and 
fancying themselves at consultation 
with the bones, pursue whatever course 

(Continued on page 52) 
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A VILLAGE SCENE IN LUXEMBURG 


The Faubourg de Pfaffendal in the vicinity of Luxemburg City. The bridge in the background is one of the oldest in Luxemburg. 


eA MEDIEVAL DUCHY IN MODERN EUROPE 


Luxemburg, Brave Province That Defied the Germans—The Country of Many Wines, 
Old Castles and Hidden Towns—Trout Fishing in the Sure—The Pedestrian’s 
Paradise. 


By Georce E. ANDERSON 


American on a European tour who wanted to see something of 

Europe besides its great cities, I would advise a leisurely motor 
trip from Paris through the Argonne forest to Luxemburg ; a week 
or ten days in the Grand Duchy; then a leisurely trip on to Brussels 
through the Luxemburg and Belgian Ardennes. It is an easy, 
interesting, ideal trip; one full of historic interest and natural 
beauty ; just the sort of trip for tired nerves and a weary mind. 
And for pedestrians—well, it is a pedestrian’s paradise. Nature 
and man have combined good roads, hill and dale, lovely forests, 
gigantic strange rock formations, old castles by the score, a pleasant 
people, good food, good fishing, Moselle wine and more brands of 
native “hooch” than any other similar territory | ever have known. 
Luxemburgers claim that before the war the people of the Grand 
Duchy were the happiest people in the world and there is much to 
support their contention. They are a quiet rural people, a little 
slow perhaps, a people of generous hospitality, more French than 
German, but of distinctly their own breed and very anti-German 
politically, and all in all lovable. Life was cheap and it was good. 
Tourists were plentiful but they were of a quiet, arcadia-hunting 
sort. It was an ideal country for a literary pedestrian or a high- 
brow bicyclist to write a book about. Artists searched out its 


i F I were advising a friend as to what should be done by an 
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quaint villages, its imposing ruins, its lovely landscapes. It was 
attractive, it was enjoyable, and it was not commercialized. Then 
came the war when the little country was overwhelmed in the very 
first days by the German army, which occupied it until the great 
retreat and the armistice. Then came American troops and later 
still French troops, which have been passing to and fro from time 
to time to their occupied territory on the Rhine. But again life 
has become pleasant, and fairly cheap as things go in Europe nowa- 
days, and again ruralia beckons to its devotees. German occupa- 
tion is chiefly remembered for its shortage of food. The passing 
of French troops is chiefly notable for the concerts given in Place 
Guillehaume by its military bands—I have never seen or heard 
anything smarter, more martial, more characteristic than a concert 
by a band of the French Chasseurs. American military bands have 
played there, too—played while the doughboys courted the Luxem- 
burg maidens as they walked arm in arm about the quaint old 
square with the band in the center. And the courting often was 
serious and successful. Marriages between American soldiers and 
Luxemburg women were almost the order of the day for a time. 
I sometimes think that the American army’s stay in Luxemburg is 
remembered more by the chocolates distributed by the American 
soldiers than by the army’s good work. An American soldier and 
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THE HIDDEN 
AGE OF 

ee LUXEMBURG 

CITY FROM THE 


A typical hill town TREVES ROAD 


on the Sure so hid- 
den away that in 
medieval times its 
very existence was 
doubted. Now it is 
accessible by means 
of a tunnel through , 
the hills. The castle 
is nearly a thousand 
years old. 


The bridge in the 
foreground is one of 
two connecting the 
two hills on which 
the city is built. The 
old part of the town, 
formerly a residence 
disttict, is below the 
bridge in the valley. 


ECHTERNACH ON THE 
MOSELLE 


The Hospital of Echternach is 
the oldest in Europe, having 
been founded in 993. 


(top oval) The Castle of 

Clervaux was built in the six- 

teenth century and until a few 

years ago was inhabited by 

descendants of its original 
owners. 


On this bridge in the city of Luxemburg a repre- A typical i i 

1 ypical street in the old city of Luxembur 
sentative of the Grand Duchess met the German dating from the time of the Pou oben eel 
invaders in 1914 and demanded their withdrawal. 1684-1697. 
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ALL THAT REMAINS OF AN OLD CHATEAU 


The gate of the old Chateau of Mansfield at Clausen on the Treves Road. The 
Chateau was so constructed as to command the road leading out of the Duchy into 
The Lords of Mansfield were among the most powerful in Europe 


Germany. 
in their day. 


chocolates are synonomous among the young ladies of Luxemburg. 
And chocolates were really something in those days after four 
years of German food shortage. American soldiers also introduced 
modern dancing to the Grand Duchy—all varieties, the vintages of 
Texas, California and Maine. 

But how can I describe the country itself? It is um pays riant, 
a smiling country, a country of one’s dreams. Its hills, ranging 
from the low rolling lands near Lorraine to the almost real moun- 
tains of the Luxemburg Ardennes in the north and west, are 
covered with some of the best kept forests in Europe. From these 
hills one has great vistas, wide panoramas of highly cultivated 
fields, rough mountain slopes, quaint old world villages, deep 
valleys, patches of rugged rock—- 9 
a beautiful country. When I first 
saw it in: May the fruit trees 
which line every important road 
in the Grand Duchy (it is a splen- 
did and profitable national policy, 
to plant fruit trees along the high-~ 
ways) were in full blossom. The 
long ribbons of shiny white roads 
—and such roads — Stretched 
away ina serpentine network over 
hill and through dale, the valles 
of the Moselle, the Our, the Al- 
zette, the Attert, the Ernz, and 
the Sure presented every shade of 
green, from the light young foli- 
age of the beeches to the black 
green of the pines, while the 
houses in the villages gleamed in 
the sunlight, the air was full of 
the songs of birds, for birds never 
seem to be molested in Luxem- 
burg and gather there from all 


THE FAUBOURG DE 
PFAFFENDAL 


The tower and bridge here shown 
are a part of the old fortifications 
built by Vauban and were once 
connected with the city walls and 
with the hill above. Vauban and 
his engineers lived in the houses 
on the right while the French 
were fortifying the place. 
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over Europe, and farmers afield in the distance 
blended with nature in a splendid picture of a 
delightful bit of Mother Earth. I have mentioned 
the roads. I mention them again, for all things 
considered, in season and out of season, topog- 
raphy and all considered, the Grand Duchy has 
the best roads on an average I ever have seen. 
There are many interesting things to be seen 
in the Grand Duchy. Most of them should be seen 
leisurely, appreciatively. No part of Europe can 
present a more attractive lot of old castles than 
Luxemburg. That at Vianden is a perfect gem in 
history, location, structure and all other respects ; 
but there are others scarcely less attractive—Beau- 
fort, La Rochette, Bourscheid, Hollenfels, Bran- 
denbourg, Clerveau, Meysenburg, Esch-sur-Sure, 
Ansemburg, Wiltz—scarcely a village which has 
none. Moreover, they are what old castles ought 
to be—ruins perched on high rocks, with the 
remains of dungeons and chapels and moats and 
keeps and secret passages through the rocks and 
all the strange mixture the old order of things and 
modern romance have made up for us. Romance 
dwells in the land—romance and mystery, folk lore 
and folk songs, stories of fair maidens and brave 
knights with jealous rivals who refused to play the 
game according to the accepted rules. Tannhauser 
came from Luxemburg. “Siegfried’s Castle’ is 
one of the attractions of the City of Luxemburg, 
together with its dismantled fortresses, its rocks 
honeycombed with secret passages and vaulted 
underground chambers. These passages reach 
from one side of the valley to the other under the 


river. The country is filled with folk lore and 
tradition. It is a great country for religious pro- 


cessions and celebrations. There is nothing in the world like the 
religious dancing procession to the shrine of St. Willibrod at 
Echternach on the Tuesday after Whitsunday. For four solid 
hours as many as 10,000 people, many of them crippled or afflicted, 
surge three steps forward and two back in the strange progressive 
dance through the narrow, winding streets of the little city to the 
shrine, and their forefathers have been doing this same thing each 
Whit-Tuesday for over twelve hundred years. This year’s proces- 
sion was rather above the average, and the most vivid impression I 
brought away from it was that of a body of perhaps two hundred 
young men, chosen to represent afflicted relatives (or for ten francs 
(Continued on page 54) 
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THE ENCHANTMENT 


OF 


ALPINE SUMMEK 


Snow Peaks and Alpine Gardens—The 
Playground of a Continent—Castles and 
Cowherds—The Dream City of Thun. 


By WILL AND GARINE 


The Jungfrau, sublime peak that it is, 


the Kleine Scheidege to the Jungfraujoch. 


RAVELERS in Switzerland, passing in the train, do, not see 
The glimpse they get from their carriage window 
only shows them its most uninteresting corner, and as the 


Thun. 


train speeds on round the lake, the 
town entirely vanishes, and the passen- 
ger is content because he does not know 
what he has missed. 

Thun (1,866 feet) has the atmos- 
pheric and poetic charm of the middle 
ages. The solid old houses, many of 
them built over arches that sprawl 
across the pavement, are just as they 
were centuries ago. Unchanged, too, 
is the Hauptgasse (one of the prin- 
cipal streets), that resembles the old 
“Rows” at Chester, where the shops 
stand one tier above the other. The 
Market Square, with its venerable 
Rathaus, would form a fitting setting 
for some old play, and the River Aar 
still glides through the town, reflecting 
the beautiful lines of the ancient 
buildings. 

But this dream city is a curious mix- 
ture of the old and the new. It has a 
fine Kursaal and big modern hotels, and 
up-to-date shops that elbow ancient 
Bernese chalets. We enter a silver- 
smith’s, and are shown into a work- 
shop where silver ornaments are being 
wrought by hand, just as they were in 
the days of the Guilds; yet in the 
kitchen, across the passage, the silver- 
smith’s dinner is being cooked by 
electricity. 

On an eminence above the cluster- 
ing roofs of the houses, stands the 


_ (Switzerland in Summer; Discursive Informa- 
tion for Visitors; By Will and Carine Cadby; 
Illustrated; New York; E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
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AT THE TOP OF THE JUNGFRAU 


is now accessible to even the laziest tourist by means of the marvelous electric railway, which runs from 


The Alps have long been the scene of daring 
feats and incredible tests of human nerves. Go- 
ing up a mountain on a slack wire may not 
seem tempting to the traveler, but the fact that 
it is done may serve as an indication of the 
infectious vigor of Swiss air. 


From this point to the summit is only a little more than two thousand feet. 


castle, the tower of which dates from the twelfth century, and it 
still fulfills its civic duties. These may not be as onerous and com- 
bative as in bygone times, but to this day offenders are tried in its 


courts, and a wing houses an interesting 
collection of old weapons, which is 
called a museum, but has little of the 
formality this imposing word suggests. 
Close by is the church, and round it 
and the castle there are attractive 
walks with seats, from which one looks 
down on the roofs of the houses, and 
can, better than from any other point, 
conjure up the old life of the town. 

We should not leave Thun till we 
have seen a market day, when the coun- 
try folk bring in all sorts of produce, 
on small carts drawn by big dogs, and | 
set up stalls in the Balliz and the sur- 
rounding streets, a custom that has 
survived for nearly eight centuries. 
Fruit and flowers can be bought very 
cheaply, and were we housekeepers it 
would be difficult to resist the Alpine 
meadow butter, eggs and tempting na- 
tive cheeses. We cannot say as much 
for the millinery stall, where some- 
how the hats seem to have caught 
Thun’s medieval look; but the market 
women are above being swayed by pass- 
ing whims of fashion, and the head- 
gear has a ready sale. 

If once a stop-is made at Thun, its 
charm is sure to work, for those who 
have discovered it return repeatedly. 
It is a miniature Bern, but with a dif- 
ference, as it lies on the edge of one 
of Switzerland’s most beautiful lakes, 
and the high peaks are close at 
hand. 
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IN A SWISS VALLEY 


Here in the midst of typical Alpine scenery are shown the three villages of Gstaad, Lauenen and Gsteig, which lie close to the Montreux-Bernese 
Overland Railroad. Switzerland seems to have no back yards nor ugly stretches along its lines of travel. It is all azure height and greensward, 
the abode of peace if there is Such a thing in the world. 


Trachsellauenen, in the Lauterbrunnen valley, is usually as far 
as most people go, being the limit of touristdom, but a fur- 
ther extension of this walk to the Schmadribach Falls is quite 
possible in the day. It takes from two to three hours there and 
back from Trachsellauenen, and is well worth doing, as here we 
are in a particularly wild, beautiful, and remote district, under 
the very shadow of the Mittaghorn, the Grosshorn, and the 
Breithorn. With Trachsellauenen”as our base the Oberhornsee 
(6,800 feet) can be visited, on the way to which there are two 
mountain inns, one at Unter, and the other at Ober Steinberg, 
and if the Schmadribach Falls are included in the trip, it takes 
from six to seven hours. Here we are at the starting point for 
serious and varied glacier tours, which are, however, beyond the 
scope of this book. 

In this inhospitable and inaccessible part of the Lauterbrunnen 
Valley, the “Lotschers”’ settled in the fourteenth century, coming 
over the glacier passes from Lotschental, and to the present day 
legends of sanguinary fighting and fierce struggles for possession 
suryive in the chalets of the Ammerten Valley close by. 

“But you only go to Miirren for the view,” we heard an Ameri- 
can say who was hustling through the country, and had allowed 
just one hour for this village of views. He was right not to miss it, 
for Mirren (5,360 feet) has some of the grandest and most 
imposing scenery in all Switzerland. 

_ But one of the great charms of the place seems to lie in the fact 
that we can live there normally and comfortably, with all the 
amenities of village life and social intercourse, and yet have at 
our door, or even from the bedroom window, mountain scenery 
that cannot be surpassed. Most high places have one, or perhaps 
two grand views of which they are justly proud, but at Mtrren 
the landscape is wonderful and different all around. A dozen 
different pictures, each with a dozen variations of lighting, might 
easily be counted. A cloudy day in the mountains has its draw- 
backs, but at "Miirren there are many recompenses. It is like a 


rapid artist at work. At one moment everything is blotted out py 
thick white cloud: but almost immediately the familiar outline of 
perhaps the Eiger will be delicately sketched in, leaving its base 
still veiled. Then the sun, with magic touch, lights up the peak, 
the glacier, and the cloud’s edge, and before we have had time to 
admire the composition it is blotted out, and another masterpiece 
begun. 

The Kleine Scheidegg is the starting place of one of Switzer- 
land’s most marvelous lines. - It is the Jungfrau Railway, which 
has been built solely to bring the wonders and the beauties of the 
high Alps within the reach of all. When the line was being made, 
a good deal was heard of the vandalism of piercing tunnels in 
these grand mountains, and the sacrilege of disfiguring the peaks 
with stations. But this adverse criticism has passed away, for 
the line and the stations are in a tunnel most of the distance, and 
where they are not, as below Eigergletscher, so stupendous are the 
mountains that the railway appears like a child’s toy, and is prac- 
tically unnoticeable. Besides which, its utility has been proved 
by the great number of tourists.who use it, most of whom could 
in no other way experience the sensations of being over 11,000 
feet up in the eternal snow, amidst the grand scenery of one of 
Switzerland’s finest mountain chains. There are still some who 
grudge standing room on a mountain top to those who have not 
earned it by honest climbing. Were we all young and athletic, 
with plenty of time on our hands, a plausible case might be made 
out for these extremists. But, as things are, the greatest good of 
the greatest number is undoubtedly secured by such railways as 
this, and there are countless peaks that are never likely to be in- 
vaded in a similar way, which can forever remain sacred to the 
true mountaineer. 

The first station after leaving the Scheidegg is Eigergletscher 
(7,624 feet), which is close to and overlooks the wonderful 
crevasses of the Eiger Glacier. Here the big tunnel, cut through 
the Eiger and Monch, is entered, and we might as well be in the 
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soon broadens out-into the Jungfrau Joch 
itself. 

Here we are on deep permanent snow 
and ice, so deep that a big grotto has been 
hewn out of the solid ice. We can walk 
a considerable distance and obtain views 
in all directions. Looking north, we see 
almost into France, and turning round, the 
mighty summit of the Jungfrau, over 
2,000 feet above, confronts us, as yet un- 
conquered by the railway. Another turn, 
and we see the while length of the Aletsch 
Glacier, and in the immediate foreground 
the imposing Sphinx, to the top of which ~ 
guides are ready to take visitors (on 
ropes), who wish for a taste of real moun- 
taineering. Tourists are particularly 
warned not to go beyond the plateau of 
the Joch without qualified guides, as the 
snow surface further afield is dangerous. 

_. Summer ski sports are held here in 
July, and very fine exhibitions of ski rac- 
ing and jumping are to be seen. Then it 
is that the tittle railway is at its busiest, 
for-visitors who only come to Switzerland 
in summer have an easy opportunity of 
witnessing and understanding the wonder- 


THE MOUNTAINS ABOUT MURREN 


Mirren, the village of views, is an astounding toy town set upon the very brink of a prect- 
pice, facing some of the finest mountain scenery in Europe. It is a quiet and comfortable 
place as well, there are no roads, no traffic and no dust and, ii the truth be told, no 


level places. 


Hampstead Tube, except that there is no strap-hanging. Once in 
the tunnel a perceptible change in the temperature is experienced, 
for, even on the hottest July day, it is comfortably cool, and some- 
times, even in summer, the carriages on the highest section of the 
line have to be heated. 

The next stopping place is Eigerwand (9,500 feet), where 
passengers are given a few minutes to look at the beautiful view of 
the Grindelwald Valley, far below, framed by a solid rock-hewn 
archway. On again, through the very heart of the mountain, and 
another halt is made at Eismeer Station (10,368 feet), where a 
vast snow landscape, far above the habitations of man, is seen. 
But these glimpses of scenery en route are only a preparation for 
the experiences’ at the next station, the Jungfrau Joch (11,342 
feet), the highest railway station in Europe, and at present the 
terminus of the line, which, according to rumor, is, eventually to 
be carried to the top of the Jungfrau itself. Here we leave the 
train, passing through a cryptlike corridor to the big restaurant, 
where we again encounter daylight, streaming in from a balcony 
adjoining. 

Every newcomer rushes for this balcony, and not without reason, 
for the view from it is superb. Close in front, and below us, is the 
Aletsch Glacier, stretching away into the distance, like a great 
immobilized river, with mountains rising high on either side. At 
the far end are the two Concordia Huts, which lie amidst snow 
and ice on the classic high level route across the Oberland, and 
forma great meeting place for mountaineers, and a center for many 
summer ski tours. It is, too, the starting point for the important 
passes leading to the Grimsel and Lotschenthal. There is an inn 
open in summer. 

From the balcony we return to the restaurant, where excellent 
and varied refreshment of all kinds can be had. So far we have 
only seen the snow, and the stranger. is curious how he is to reach 
it. Hidden away in a corner of the restaurant is an unpretentiotis 
door. It is the gateway of adventure. Many farewells have taken 
place here amidst the noise and bustle of the restaurant, and five 
minutes later the hardy mountaineers, with elaborate impedimenta 
of ropes, ice axes, rucksacks, and often ski, have started off on some 
exciting glacier tour that will finish in quite another district. We 
open this portal of the peaks, as some wag called it, and enter a 
long gradually descending wooden gallery, ‘built on to the edge of 
the steep slope of the mountain. At the other end another 
door is reached, and we pass out into the dazzling snow and 
sunlight. A narrow path Ieads round the side of the hill, but 
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Thun has the atmospheric and poetic charm of 
the middle ages. The solid old houses, many of 
them built over arches that sprawl across the 
pavement, are just as they were centuries ago. 
It will serve as a refreshing antidote for the 
visitor who comes to think that Switzerland 
has nothing but mountains. In the background 
rises the old castle. the tower dating from the 
twelfth century. 
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THE STRANGEST ISLANDS IN THE SEVEN SEAS 


By WILLIAM BEEBE 


Galapagos, Unknown 
and Unknowable — 
William Beebe and the 
Noma  Expedition— 
Modern Eyes in an 
Ancient World —Sea 
Lizards and Flightless 


Birds—An Eden J 

Where Fear is Un- 

known— The Great 

Galapagos Tortoise— 

Where Darwin 

Learned Much of the 
Origin of Species. 


AR out in the Pacific, and yet 

not in the South Seas, is a clus- 

ter of cold volcanoes which, over 
three hundred and fifty years ago, 
was known as the Enchanted Isles. 
The Seventh Lord Byron has seen 
them, has stumbled over their rugged 
lava, and was astonished at the 
tameness of the birds; Robinson 
Crusoe was brought here by his buc- 
caneer rescuers and must have re- 
joiced that his luck had not cast him 
upon these inhospitable shores. 

As we shall see more in detail 
later, the historical relation of man 
with these islands has been through 
thirst, war, tortoise meat, and mys- 
tery. The first hint that we have, 
coming dimly through the earliest 
years, is that the Inca Chief, Tupac 
Yupanqui, grandfather of Atahu- 


alpa, sailed out into the Pacific long before the first voyage of 


THE GIANT LAND IGUANA OF GALAPAGOS 


A full-face view of one of the strange armored creatures 
of these remarkable Pacific islands. If one did not know 
that the animal was only three feet in length it would 
be easy to believe it thirty, one of the giant saurians of 
a prehistoric age come to life again. It lives on cactus 
fruit and other spiny plants which, as they seem to cause 
it no discomfort, give the impression that the inside of 
the beast is as hard and scaly as the outside. 


Galapagos: W orld’s 
End; By William 
Beebe: Published under 
the auspices of the 
New York Zoological 
Society, by G. P. Put- 
nams Sons: New 


York: 1924. A Record 

by the most brilliant 

living naturalist of an 

expedition to one of 

the most astonishing 

groups of islands in 
the world. 


servations on the varying forms of 
bird life he derived, perhaps, the 
first inspiration for his Origin of 
Species. From that day to this the 
islands had remained almost un- 
changed. At rare intervals a 
schooner had passed or was wrecked 
on some outjutting lava reef. But 
for month after month, and year 
after year, on most of the islands 
the birds and reptiles and -sea-lions 
knew only each other’s forms and 
alone watched the sun rise and set. 
Generations of these creatures came 
and went without ever seeing a 
human being. On the twenty-eighth 
of March, of 1923, I slipped over- 
board from a motor lifeboat and 
waded ashore through crystal-clear 
water. A little duck flew down, pad- 
dled and waddled to our very feet, 


looked up into our faces, and quacked in curiosity and astonish- 


Columbus, and discovered a feud of fire, which he acd ment. I knew it for the fearlessness of the Garden of Eden, the 


Ninachumbi. But if this, as seems probable, was one of the Gala- 
-pagos, he must have visited other islands as well, for he brought 
The cold Humboldt current 
sets strongly northward from Chili, and turning westward at Peru, 
leaves the vicinity of the mainland and debouches into the Pacific, 
washing the shores of the Galapagos. 
15° to 20° lower than normal equatorial water, and in times past 


back negroes and a throne of copper. 


it undoubtedly bore the © 
penguins and southern 
seals which are now 
found on the islands. It 
was this current, com- 
bined with prolonged 
calms, which also car- 
ried» the Bishop of 
Panama against his will 
to the archipelago in 
1535 and gave us the 
first definite account of 
the islands, the tame- 
ness of the birds, and 
tortoises so gigantic that 
men. could ride upon 
theisspacks. The 
Spaniards almost died 
of thirst, but lived by 
chewing the thick pads 
of cactus, and finally | 
‘found a little water 
cupped in hollows in the 


Charles Darwin spent 
Over a month in these 
islands, and from ob- 


be 


Its temperature is from 


and sun-parched walls. 


THE ONLY MARINE LIZARD IN THE WORLD 


rocks. Those members of the family of lizards which the average person is familiar with 


are invariably associated with the desert places of the world, haunting hot sands 
This creature loves the wet sea, into which it plunges in 
search of its favorite food, a kind of seaweed. It is about four feet long and covered, 


along its backbone, with long, threatening spines. 


old tales of Cook and Dampier come true again. And now in a 
few thousand words I am to try to reproduce some of the beauty 
and interest of these islands. 
drops of water and. show them as a Galapagos shore! A photo- 
graph moves one less than a painting, so a word description can 
only hope to succeed by its very imperfections—with vast gaps 
and hiatuses to be filled by the imagination of the reader. 


As well bottle grains of sand and 


My first half-hour’s 
walk showed me why 
commercial men_ had 
left Indefatigable Is- 
land severely alone, 
why only buccaneers, 

_ €areening their heavy 
barnacled keels, and 
shipwrecked taxi drivers 
and hungry whalers and 
irresponsible scientists 
had been the only: ten- 
ants—and these as tran- 
sient as possible. 

My first quarter-hour 
of walking showed why 
the ‘interior of Inde- 
fatigable was still unex- 
plored. Like most of 
the other islands, its 
lower zone was one 
solid cinder, dotted with 
scores of dead, cold 
craters, with sparse 
vegetation springing 
from cracks and crev- 
ices and existing only by 
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a never-ending fight for water. Every step must be tested, else a 
four-foot sheet of sliding clinker, clanging like solid metal, would 
precipitate one into a cactus or other equally thorny plant. A care- 
less scrape of a shoe and the sharp lava edges cut through the 
leather like razors. Here and there a semblance of verdure offered 
a temporary haven. The rich, red, pasty earth supported a rather 
dense growth of coarse grass, but after a dozen steps I shifted 
back, in preference, to the terrible piles of shifting lava disks, for 
each clump of pseudo-grass gave off at a touch a host of seeds, 
barbed and rebarbed, and the effect on clothes and skin was like a 
hundred fishhooks. When one of these seeds had worked inside 
the clothing it meant blood from fingers and body to. pull it clear, 
while one or more spines usually broke off, to work their vengeance 


A TYPICAL GALAPAGOS LANDSCAPE 


There is a heavy growth of grass in some places which is sufficient to support the goats, 
descendants of those left by earlier visitors, although, for the most part, the islands are cov- 
ered by sharp lava blocks which cover the ground in confusion as if they had been rained 


upon it. 
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THE OLDEST INHABITANT 


The giant Galapagos tortoise, shown in this picture, is 
on the verge of extinction. Years ago these great 
wrinkled creatures were a common sight on the larger 
islands of the archipelago, yet, due to their wholesale 
slaughter for oil by enterprising Ecuadoreans, there are 
now few remaining. Mr. Beebe’s expedition saw only 
one specimen during its entire stay on the islands. 


at some later time. Never have I known a worse country 
for forced marches. 

We had just put up a tent on Harrison Cove, Inde- 
fatigable, when the Artist suddenly called our attention 
to a small seal or snake swimming across the quiet waters. 
We all ran down to intercept it and there clambered out 
our first black sea iguana. I once saw some crocodiles in 
brackish water; for a lizard to climb out of the sea was 
as surprising as dolphins in fresh water or song birds 
in a brook, both of which I have seen. The big reptile 
slipped down a deep crevice of the rocks, and we had 
given it up and turned campward when another rushed 
out from under foot and crept beneath a flat lava rock. 
My fingers just reached its tail, and for five minutes all 
my strength availed nothing against the twenty claws of 
the lizard. —Little by little he gave way, but when I had 
acquired about fifteen inches of tail I had to yield my 
place. We won in the end, but our first lesson was a 
thorough one in the tremendous grip of these talons. 


When an Amblyrhynchus (or Marine Iguana) once 
entrenched himself in an ill-fitting crevice, he blew up 
his body with air, thus pressing all the myriad scales 
against the rough lava, and then with the grip of his score 
of long, curved claws, offered a resistance that had prob- 
ably never been overcome except by the occasional mus- 
cles of pirates and scientists, all one to Ambly in such 
a crisis. 

Within two days we realized that these islands were 
still in the age of reptiles, or rather of reptiles and birds; 
amphibians and indigenous mammals being wholly absent, and 
fishes above the water negligible—although sail-fish and mullets 
leaped high and blennies climbed out and flicked here and there upon 
tide-soaked rocks. 

Giant tortoises and land iguanas dominated the upper parts of 
the islands, while the jolly little Tropidurus lizards ran everywhere 
under foot. But the shores were held by the big black iguanas, 
who, more than any creature I have ever seen, except the hoatzin, 
brought the far distant past vividly into the present. 

Iguanas have been recorded as reaching fifty-three inches in 
length, and a weight of twenty pounds. I saw several which I am 
sure were four feet long, but the two largest captured were thirty- 
five and forty-one inches respectively, the latter weighing thirteen 
pounds. 
weigh only a quarter of a pound. 

I gave as much time as possible to these 
remarkable iguanas and found them super- 
lative in the two dominant qualities of the 
Galapagan fauna—strangeness and tame- 
ness. <A bird’s-eye diagram of their 
haunts would be a narrow outline of the 
islands, the slenderest of hairs along the 
coast, for high tide marks the equator of 
their few yards of terrestrial and aquatic 
wanderings. In this narrow zone they 
spend their entire lives, finding food, 
safety and mates within its narrow con- 
fines. Neither drought nor seasons nor 
food supply require any migration—a bur- 
row, a flat rock, a tuft of seaweed, and 
Amblyrhynchus is content. 

To test the acquisition of fear I caught 
an iguana of medium size, jerked him 
into the air, played with him for a few 
minutes and then loosened the noose and 
set himi free.. He ran off a few feet, 
turned and looked at me and offered no 
resistance to being caught again and 
swung through space. Six times I re- 
peated this, and if anything he was tamer 
after the rough treatment than before, 
in the face of a series of experiences 


Young ones a foot in length 
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A PICTURE OF PERFECT PEACE 


The idyllic lives which the animal inhabitants of 
the Galapagos lead (at least while on land) is well 
illustrated by the fact that the sea-lions, elsewhere 
very wary, could here be approached and patted 
like domesticated dogs. The mother shown in this 
picture was perfectly willing to have Mr. Beebe 
pick up her child in his arms and play with it. 


which would have driven any ordinary wild 
creature insane with fright. 

One of their most curious habits was revealed 
on a late afternoon when I lay flat on the sand 
watching the ageless surf pounding on the lava 
boulders. Over the jagged, tortured summits there 
climbed the largest iguana I saw on the islands. 
It was a full four feet in length—appearing forty 
to my lowly viewpoint. His head was clad in 
rugged scales, black and charred, looking like the 
clinker piles of the island; along his back ex- 
tended a line of long spines, as if to skin of lava 
he had added a semblance of cactus. He saw me 
and stopped, looking long and earnestly with curi- 
osity, not fear ; then with his smug lizard smile un- 
changing, he dismissed me with an emotional feat 
as strange as his appearance; he twice solemnly 
nodded his whole massive head, he sniffed and sent 
a thin shower of water vapor into the air through 
his nostrils and clambered past me on down to- 
ward the water. If only a spurt of flame had 
followed the smoky puff of vaper we should have 
had a real old-fashioned dragon. He had come 
from whatever an Ambly finds to do inland at mid- 
day, and was headed seaward at high tide on what- 
ever errand calls such a being into activity at such 
a time. His mth great-grandfather had perhaps looked at the first 
Inca or Spaniard with the same dignity and nonchalance. As far 
as appearances went he himself might have been as old as the lava. 

Again and again I saw these lizards sniff like this when they were 
feeding or when they challenged each other, or even when simply 
watching me. The two streams of nostril vapor were very distinct 
and visible, momentarily, for a considerable distance. During this 
or afterwards a mass of bubbly froth would often become visible 
along the lips. 

The first reference in history to the giant tortoises of the Gala- 
pagos is found in a letter from the discoverer of the archipelago. 
The Bishop of Panama wrote a description of giant tortoises, 

‘capable of carrying men upon their backs, which he found on the 
islands to which he was carried by an accident of wind and current. 

Ambrose Cowley and William Dampier were here on the same 
ship in 1684, and they both made brief reference to the tortoises 
from a strictly utilitarian point of view. 
Cowley wrote: “Here being plenty-of pro- 
visions, as Fish, Sea and Land Tortoises, 
some of which weighed at least two hun- 
dred pound weight, which are excellent 
good food.” 

While in the extremely limited time at 
my disposal I could make no extended 
search into the interiors of these islands, 
yet we always kept watch for signs of the 
tortoise and; except for a few scattered 
bones at Tagus Cove, found nothing. 
Finally we decided to make a short trip 
with the express purpose of finding a tor- 
toise, and four of the party took the motor 
lifeboat and went from Seymour Bay to 
Duncan, a distance of twenty-four miles. 
They landed on a rocky shore “protected 
by a small island, and climbed the walls of 

the northern crater. The rim was about 
nine hundred feet high and the inner slope 
quite as steep as the outer. The crater was 
alarge one; the bottom about three-quarters 
‘of a mile across. Two of the party re- 
mained onthe rim and the others made the 
descent. Robert McKay was the for- 
tunate discover of the first and only 
Galapagos tortoise which we were to see. 
He and Broking made their way to the 
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bottom of the great crater, and found it so exhausting and fearfully 
hot that they rested for a while in the scanty shade of a clump 
of cactus. They then began to search carefully for traces of the 
great reptiles, keeping vocally in touch with each other and with 
the other members of the party high up on the volcano’s rim, for 
the acoustic properties of this Galapagos amphitheater were perfect. 

Much of the bottom consisted of dried mud, and in it were numer- 
ous tortoise holes or forms and the tracks of their feet. The holes, 
McKay says, looked exactly like shell-holes made by soixante- 
quinze shells. About half way across, while crawling on hands 
and knees through the thorn bush, he came suddenly upon the 
tortoise, announcing his find with a yell which reached all over 
Duncan. 

A pole and ropes had been provided and the tortoise was lashed 
to it and slowly carried up over the terrible lava and through the 
thick growth of cactus and other thorny plants. It was even more 


MR. BEEBE’S HISTORIAN MAKES FRIENDS WITH A SEA-LION 


The sea-lions of Guy Fawkes Island seemed to regard human beings as simply an imper- 
fect form of seal, knowing no reason to fear. Sharks, which attack their young, are their 


only enemies. 


difficult making the descent outside the volcano, especially as the 
sun had gone down and in the dark it was impossible to avoid 
striking against thorns and falling over loose clinker slabs. It was 
late when the boat was finally reached, and the course set for home 


in the moonlight. The party reached the Noma at eleven-thirty 
that night, with a tremendous respect for Beck, who had trans- 
ported numbers of much larger tortoises from many miles inland 
to the coast of the islands. 

Our specimen was testudo ephippium and was twenty-two inches 
long and weighed forty-two pounds. We got a splendid series of 
moving pictures of it under various conditions. 

I was interested to see its ability to climb up extremely steep 
and rough lava slopes, which no ordinary tortoise could possibly 
surmount. In spite of frequent slipping it kept obstinately ahead 
in any direction it had once chosen. The edge of the shell was 
deeply scalloped and bent alternately downward, and several times 
on a steep slant I saw it slip helplessly back—saved from a long 
tumble by a shell rest on an outjutting rock, giving’ time for its 
elephantine feet, with their remarkably long and sharp claws, to 
reach about for a foothold. Once it voluntarily backed a few feet 
and went around a precipitous area. 

Over rather soft mud, the great flat soles left almost no trace 
but the claws sunk in deeply, making curious, isolated, vertical 
holes. When first put down on level ground, it reared its great 
prehistoric head and neck high aloft, looked slowly about and 
chose the precise direction it wished, when it lowered its head and 
set off resolutely. When suddenly alarmed the head was drawn 
in with a sharp hiss and the two great armored wrists folded 
together in front. 

When first set down near the coast of Indefatigable it turned 
at right angles, forcing me to one side, and set out stolidly for the 
interior of the island. The second time it was placed facing the 
sea, and it described a half circle at once. In fact, no amount of 
reorienting, turning, or twisting had any effect. It was wholly 
out of sight and hearing of the sea, and yet never failed instantly 
to head straight for the heart of theisland. 

Although it was a relatively moderate-sized individual, yet we 
had the satisfaction of seeing at last this representative of the great 
hosts of which Dampier and Porter wrote. It seemed resigned 
to fate and after we had handled it a few times it ceased even to 
hiss or withdraw its head completely under the shell. 

Mr. Van Denburgh, who studied the tortoises brought back to 
California in 1902, came to the following conclusions: 

“The various races of tortoises of the Galapagos Islands differ 
from one another chiefly in shape. There are no real differences 
in structure, such as are found in the lizards and snakes of the 
archipelago. The relative values which should be attached to these 
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THE FLIGHTLESS CORMORANT ON HER NEST 


In the. parts of the world now inhabited by human beings no bird 
that could not fly, unless it were commercially valuable, like the 
ostrich, would long survive. The Galapagos cormorant gets along 
perfectly well without any wings. Here a. mother bird is shown 
on her nest. These birds are much larger in size than the common 
cormorant. Full-grown birds weigh from eight to nine pounds. 


differences in shape are extremely difficult to estimate. Therefore, 
the tortoises do not throw: much light upon the history and develop- 
ment of the archipelago. Some points, however, are of considerable 
interest. 

“Tortoises either live, or are known to have lived, upon Abing- 
don, Chatham, Hood, Charles, Barrington, Indefatigable, James, 
Jervis, Duncan, Narborough and Albemarle islands. The last- 
named island supports several races. The tortoises of Barrington 
are practically unknown. Each of the other nine islands had its 
own peculiar race of tortoise, and on none of these islands has 
evidence of more than one race been found. This lends peculiar 
interest to the fact that several races occur on Albemarle island. 

“Aithough these tortoises can live for at least several days float- 
ing on the surface of the ocean, they are absolutely helpless in the 
water. 
the mercy of winds and currents. ~When they drift on island 
shores they are usually so battered and injured on the rocks that 
they live only a few days thereafter. The fact that each island, 
except Albemarle, has only one race of tortoise is evidence that 
interchange would result either in preventing differentiation or 
in the presence of more than one race on an island. 

“If the transportation of tortoises from one island to another 


does not occur there is little reason to believe that tortoises, at 


some time in the past, have drifted over the vastly greater distance 
from some continent, and have reached each of the eleven islands 
on which they have been found. Nor do we know whence they 
have come. The evidence offered by these tortoises, therefore, 


seems to be against the view that these are oceanic islands, which 
have been independently thrust above the surface of the water, 
and have received such animals as have drifted to them. 


We must 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? 


Who would believe that a man without concealment could approach 
a hawk perching on a low branch and tickle its underparts with a 
stick? It can be done in Galapagos. 


They are unable to swim, and can only float and drift at. 


L 
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rather adopt the view that the islands are but the remains of a larger 
land mass which formerly occupied this region, and was inhabited 
by tortoises, probably of but one race; that the gradual partial 
subsidence of this land separated its higher portions into various 
islands ; and that the resulting isolations of the tortoises upon these 
islands has permitted their differentiation into distinct races or 
species.” 

I am in perfect agreement with Mr. Van Denburgh in regard 
to the formation of the Galapagos by subsidence, and I go even 
farther and can see no explanation of the origin of the flora and 
fauna except through a direct connection with the mainland along 
the Central America-Panama line. But he is mistaken when he 
says that these tortoises are “absolutely helpless’’ in the water, for 
we tossed the Duncan individual overboard and took hundreds of 
feet of moving-picture film of it as it floated two miles from land. 
Not only did it float upright, with no attempt at balancing, but 
considerable of the anterior part of the shell was exposed, making 
it possible for the head to be lowered under the water, held easily 
clear of the surface or raised high above it. 

But the most surprising thing was the ease and excellence of its 
swimming ability. The reptile would swim toward the rowboat 
which I occupied and, finding it too high, would turn and swim 
over to the Noma, stretching its head high along the waterline. Then 
it steered its way to the companionway. This was with, across, 
and against the very appreciable current at will. I could see the 
throat vibrate in breathing, without any detectable lowering or 
elevation of the body. So for a time at least these creatures have 
perfect control over themselves in the water. 

A week later this tortoise died without warning. The body 
was somewhat wasted, but hardly enough to account for so sudden 
a termination of life in these slow-living, slow-dying animals, al- 
though the stamina of the last few remaining survivors may be 
very weak. The lungs and small intestine were heavily congested 
and | am inclined to think that it was a quantity of salt water 
which the creature may have swallowed which may have caused 
‘death. This would negative any possibility of the tortoises being 
able to make their way over wide expanses of water, either from 
the mainland or from island to island, in spite of their unusual 
swimming ability. : 

Our Dunean specimen had been feeding on green and dried 
grass and leaves and a few Bursera berries. 
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\ THE BLUE-FOOTED BOOBY AND HER YOUNG 


On the floor of the crater of an extinct volcano Mr. Beebe’s party 
‘" found a great colony of these curious birds. Here the adults raise 
their young until they are able to fly at the age of about three 
months, when they rise on their clumsy wings and see the outside 
world for the first time. Even the adult boobies of this colony 

are somewhat inexpert fliers. 
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A CLOSE-UP OF THE GALAPAGOS MARINE IGUANA 


This giant lizard, found only in the Galapagos Islands, never leaves 

the seashore to go inland and seems to eat nothing but seaweed. 

It will probably never be commonly seen by anyone who does not 

visit these islands, as it refuses all food in captivity and cannot 

successfully be transported. It is a very close relative of the land 

iguana, but for some inexplicable reason has become dependent 
on the sea instead of cactus for its living. 


In the New York Zoological Park there is at present a Galapagos 
tortoise which is thirty-eight and a half inches in length and weighs 
two hundred and sixty-eight pounds. Compared with our speci- 
men, this shows an increase of about sixty per cent in length and 
more than seven hundred per cent in weight. 

These tortoises are said to be the oldest living beings in the world, 
four and five hundred years being claimed for the largest. 

We know nothing of the ancestors of these great tortoises. A 
fact worth recording, however, is that giant tortoises closely resem- 
bling these have been found fossil in Cuba. 

Every minute that I remained in these islands made them seem 
stranger, and farther removed from the humdrum modern life 
of the mainland. Conan Doyle or H. G. Wells could write many 
chapters of straight description of the Galapagos Islands and their 
inhabitants and have it fit in perfectly with a tale of ancient geo- 
logical epochs, or, indeed, of another planet. Volcanic activity 
had only just ceased. In 1825 great eruptions took place and 
within the present decade smoke and fire were seen coming from 
some of the craters. Today, the accidents of subsidence have 
resulted in an age of reptiles. From shore line to mountain top this 
class is in control, dividing the land between them, and the only 
weakness of this simile is the fact that the tiniest lizards alone are 
carnivorous—the large ones being vegetarians, so that there is no 
exciting survival of the fittest by direct attack and defense. The 
only indigenous land mammals are a few mice and a bat, so there 
is no competition in that class. 


THE BOURNEMOUTH PROMENADE ON A WINTER’S DAY 


Here the pleasure seekers of the English cities come for their winter 
holidays to enjoy the unusual amount of sun for which the place 
is famed. 


THE SANDS BENEATH THE CHANNEL CLIFFS 


The beach at Bournemouth is especially fine for bathing, owing to the 
phenomenon of a double tide which keeps the water nearly always 
at a level. 


ENGLAND S ATEANTG Cli, 


Bournemouth, the Newest City of the British Isles—Sea Salt and Scent of Pines—Where the 


Sun Works Overtime—Thomas Hardy’s Dorset. 


By RicHarp PecKHAM 


OURNEMOUTH, on the channel coast of England, in Dor- 

B setshire, the scene of many of Thomas Hardy’s rich and 

vivid tales, is strangely enough a veritable mushroom city 

like one of our own middle western centers. Although it now 

boasts a population of something like a hundred thousand, it was as 

recently as 1810 a tiny fishing hamlet with only one “mansion.” So 

manifold, however, are the charms of the locality that Bournemouth 

town has become one of the chief, if not the chief, winter resorts 
of England. 

Old as the name Bournemouth undoubtedly is, it fell into some 
desuetude between the date of its first survey and the time when 
most of the oldest inhabitants of the place remember it. The 
“mouth” had, in fact, in the early part of the last century been 
dropped from the place name, and the inhabitants of Christchurch 
and Poole, hoary towns by comparison, and then comparatively 
large and important, and the few smugglers, farmers, fisher-folk, 
and the casual visitors who came to the place, knew it as “Bourne” 
and not as Bournemouth. 

The streamlet, the Bourne, which gives its name to the town, 
but a.very few years ago meandered on its way. to the sea, not 
through delightfully grassed, tree-environed, and flower-bedecked 
gardens, but through bogland, reeds, gorse, heather and bracken in 
which the wild birds had their retreats, and yellow-hammers, 
finches, larks, tits, and wild-fowl had their almost untrespassed- 
upon domain. 


Bee 


Christ Church Priory, Five Miles From Bournemouth, 


The then village, set chiefly in what is now known as the center 
of the town, looked out upon fields in which cows pastured, and 
urchins played. In those days the chief industry was “‘the taking 
in of casual visitors, the fishing, and a little farming.” Nowadays 
it is, indeed, difficult for the visitor to conceive that but com- 
paratively few decades back Bournemouth was given over to such 
pursuits. Upon an old map, published in 1642, is marked “Allom 
House,” and this indicates one of the earliest industries connected 
with the district. Near what is now Boscombe, for a considerable 
period of years, there was a “copperas house” for the extraction of 
alum from the shale, and the manufacture of copperas for use in 
tanning, ink making and similar purposes. One James Blyth, sixth 
Lord Mountjoy, was originally connected with the “mynes” as they 
were called. This industry is now, however, quite extinct. The 
next Bournemouth “industry” which brought it into any note was 
that of the “free traders,’ or smugglers. 


nineteenth, century. 
were quite a number of old folk who could tell exciting yarns of 


the thirties and forties, when smuggling was rife, and everyone, 


from the laborers on the farms, the farmers, parsons and squires 
in the district and round about was more or less in league with the 
“free traders.” 
From the smuggling village of perhaps half a dozen villa resi- 
(Continued on page 48) 
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during the last years of the eighteenth, and early years of the | 
Indeed, comparatively few years ago there | 7 
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“,. . Man is one world and hath 
Another to attend him... .” 


HERBERT 


eventful and incredibly courageous voyage around the world 

of a small company of the companions of Ferdinand Ma- 
gellan, which ended almost four hundred years ago to the day. 
Turning from this article to the daily papers with their reports of 
the westward progress of the American aviators, who have em- 
barked under different sail upon the same voyage, we may realize 
what four hundred years have done. The aerial circumnavigators 
of the globe, whose success may be much more easily taken for 
granted than was Magellan’s in his day, for all their intrepidity 
and the romance of their great undertaking will, in the course of 
their flight, pass over practically no territory which has not already 
been traversed by the wanderings of civilized man. 

Magellan, fired with zeal to make certain the vague conjectures 
of his contemporaries as to the size and shape of the earth, enlisted 
in his behalf the services of a king who was actuated by a desire 
to discover a short cut to the hidden sources of what was then the 
world’s great article of wealth, gold, not oil. Today our fliers are 
set out with another purpose in view—manifestly to prove that it 
is possible to fly around the world and, by a study of weaknesses 
which such a journey will unquestionably bring to light, to improve 
the quality of planes for long-distance flying. Whether or not the 
undertaking of this flight will bring very close to the lives of those 
now living the ability to circumnavigate the earth by air as easily 
as we now fly from London to Paris, it should at least make the 
traveler consider seriously the fact that it is no longer a feat to go 
around the world. 

At the back of the mind of civilized man is a vast network of 
recollections, conscious and unconscious, of the time when man, 
the animal, was a vigorous and willing savage with little energy 
other than that which the conditions of his arduous life kept con- 
suming. Now he cannot roam the hills with bow and arrow in 
search of food, nor harry the villages of neighboring tribes, nor 
struggle single-handed against the elements which once called up 
in him every ounce of vitality and corporal shrewdness which he 
possessed. He is now a man without a country, without a true 
relation to the earth that bore him, condemned to a life of strange 
and overburdening detail for which he is fitted neither in body 
nor in mind. Small wonder that he goes mad occasionally, small 
wonder that he grows ill, or bursts out of himself with volcanic 
fury and spatters the world with the lava flow of war. Small 
wonder that his acquisitive nature leads him to become entangled 
in ropy floods of oil, and to forget occasionally the rules and regu- 
lations which necessity has drawn up against the demoralizing 
meaninglessness of many things in life. 

The traveler, I think, the man or woman who can or, even when 
he cannot, must move, experience and know the world upon which 
he dwells, is the man who comes the nearest to rising above the 
stagnation of existence and breathing the winds which blow from a 
sublimer realm than that of the factory and the market place, the 
moving-picture palace and the Mah Jong set. Yet even the 
traveler misses much, looking too often as he moves about for 
traces of his own dust, for familiar, rather than strange things. 


[ ’LSEWHERE in this issue is printed an article describing the 
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He is too often afraid of the strange, afraid of doing what others 
have not done and seeing what others have not seen, thinking that 
the test of quality, the breadth of mind, is in following in the foot- 
steps of those who have seen and described. I doubt very much 
the existence of more than a hundred travelers who get out of 
their goings and comings the true sense of what this earth is upon 
which they move. I do not mean to imply that I, or anyone, knows 
exactly what it is. We may say that it is a great ball of nickel 
iron with an outer crust of rock and sediment and crumbled dust, 
shrinking a little as the fall of heavenly particles to its surface 
grows less, and every now and then stirring its skin into tighter 
and higher folds, causing earthquakes and tidal waves and volcanic 
eruptions and throwing up islands in the seas and mountains along 
the shores. We may say all this and yet not say very much. It 
is not the truth so much as the emotion which we feel when con- 
fronted with it, that sublimates the processes by which we see and 
come to understand. It is for this emotion that we travel and it is 
by the quality of the emotion which the success of our travel shall 
be judged. 

Everyone, it is true, cannot be an explorer anda pioneer. Indeed, 
the day of the pioneer is very nearly gone. America, which a few 
hundred years since was a blank wilderness whose western limits 
were unknown, is now bordering perilously upon a state of over- 
population. The width of plain and mountain will not support 
many more. Soon we, too, will have to look for other lands as 
the Europeans have already been compelled to do. At present 
there is no place to look. The North, in spite of Mr. Stefansson’s 
protestations and his assurance that it is warmer than Montana, 
is still an unpromising subject for settlement by civilized man. 
There is no pioneering there. Africa and Australia still have much 
to be done to them before they are as open as our western plains 
were a century ago. The course of empire is at a standstill. Every- 
one cannot be an explorer, but everyone can travel, and with a 
requisite alertness of spirit can take from his travel what a too 
static, too narrow life fails to give. Evenif there is no more oppor- 
tunity to get such a thrill as Magellan might have had had he lived 
to return with his men, there is a chance for everyone in the world 
to go somewhere and to see something. 

The Rambler has had occasion recently to talk with a number of 
young men who have been either around the world or to Europe 
or to the Orient, and who have planned and carried out their trips 
on little more than it would cost them to go by train from Chicago 
to New York. None of them have complained of hardship and 
all have seemed surprised when asked if they did not think them- 
selves bold to have attempted so much upon so little. Travel is 
closed to no one who is not bedridden. I, personally, cannot under- 
stand how anyone, to whom the humdrum, everyday life of home 
has grown irksome, can remain in the midst of it. All that is neces- 
sary is to pick up and move. And yet I would add, although it may 
seem paradoxical, that one must be rooted to be free. The man 
who travels out of a sense of shame, a feeling that he alone is pro- 
vincial and shut in will do no more than carry his troubles and 
his shame about with him and be everywhere discontented as he 
was at home. Americans are particularly prone, in spite of their 
reputation as boosters for their native heath, to wander about 
Europe thinking that they are to be made whole by mere contact 
with antiquity or to have removed from them by passage along 
the civilized streets of Paris or London the stigma of having been 
for so long in contact with the uncouth crudity of Main Street. 

The Rambler does not wish to appear didactic, but while he is 
rambling through the subject of traveling, he would like to insist 
that no one can get any benefit out of enlargement of his vision 
of the world unless he has rooted in some passion for some place 
on earth, his home, the intelligence with which he looks about. 
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TRAVELS 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLE Fas 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 


Anthony Fiala 
eae AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


CLUB GROWTH 


The desire of the directors that the Na- 
tional Travel Club become the largest and 
most influential club of its kind in the world, 
as it is now by far the largest in the United 
States, seems certain to be gratified if the 
present rate of growth continues. During 
the month of March just passed, a total of 
1149 new members joined the organization. 
We are still some distance from the mem- 
bership records of the Touring Club of 
France and the Swedish Touring Club, 
both of which number in excess of 100,000 
members. However, if the co-operation of 
our members continues to increase and each 
sends in the names of friends likely to be 
interested in the activities of the club we 
shall catch up with these honorable bodies 
before long. We could wish that more 
members would adopt the idea of giving 
Travel Club membership as a present to 
friends who are going abroad or setting 
out for travels in this country. 


THE AMERICAN IN LONDON 


Members who are going to the British 
capital this summer will have to be very 
sure to make their hotel reservations early, 
as the city will be crowded with domestic 
and overseas visitors to the Empire Exhi- 
bition, which is being held in London dur- 
ing 1924. In addition to this attraction 
there will also be held, in the same great 
city this summer, conventions of American 
Bankers and of the Advertisers of the 
world. While there will be available, in 
addition to the usual hotels, a number of 
residential hotels and private houses, there 
will scarcely be room for late comers. Mem- 
bers are advised to make their plans at once 
and to make inquiries without delay. It 
may be well to say here, for the benefit of 
new members who are not familiar with the 
arrangement, that the rooms of The Eng- 
lish Speaking Union in Trafalgar Square 
are available, by courtesy of the Union, for 
use by accredited members of the National 
Travel Club. By writing to the Travel 
Club Secretary a courtesy membership card 
in the English Speaking Union may be 
obtained. 


TRAVEL AT HOME 


_ We shall list on this page in June the 
information on the New England States, 
the Middle Atlantic States, and the Middle 
West, which is available for vacationists 
in those regions. Those who are planning 
trips to more remote places, however, such 
as Alaska, the Pacific Coast, and the Na- 
tional Parks, will want their information 
earlier. We are, therefore, listing below 


CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFE 


Dr. William T. Hornaday ; 
Director, New York Zoological 
Rowe : Park 


O BEC TS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furmish its members information 
on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities ; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our national resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 
world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


the booklets and guides of those sections, 
which may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary : j 


California—California Calls You; California 
Picture Book; California for the Tourist; 
Southern California by Trolley; California for 
the Settler; Lake Tahoe; Los Angeles Today; 
Los Angeles, What to See and How to See It; 
San Francisco, Ten One-Day Tours; Feeling at 
Home in San Francisco; Sacramento. 

Texas—Sunny San Antonio. 

The Southwest—Off the Beaten Path in New 
Mexico and Arizona; Apache Trail of Arizona; 
Arizona Winter; Old Santa Fe and Roundabout; 
Colorado and Utah Rockies; Colorado’s Mountain 
Playgrounds; Colorado Summer; Colorado Play- 
grounds; Pike’s Peak Via the World’s Famous 
Cog Road; Colorado Under the Turquoise Sky; 
Outdoor Life in the Rockies; Scenic Colorado 
and Utah; Come Up to Colorado; The Story of 
a First Trip Through the Colorado Rockies; 
Topographical Map of Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Estes Park, and Environs, Colorado; Teton 
Mountain Route to Yellowstone Park; The Cody 
Road to Yellowstone Park; the Colorado Way to 
Yellowstone. 

The Pacific Northwest—The Pacific Northwest 
and Alaska; Pacific Northwest, the Wonderland; 
Mountaineering in the Pacific Northwest; Golfing, 
Fishing, and Yachting in the Pacific Northwest: 
Visit Seattle; In the Green Summer Playground 
Around Spokane; Alaska, Atlin and the Yukon; 
Alaska Steamship Company, British Columbia 
Coast Service; To Alaska Via Seattle Gateway; 
Portland Oregon, Featuring the Columbia River 
Highway; Book of Facts and Information About 
Portland; Northeastern Wyoming; Vacation 
Land in the National Forest of Oregon; Moun- 
tain Outing in the Rainier National Forest; 
Forest Trails and Highways of the Mount 
Rainier National Forest; Forest Trails and High- 
ways of the Mount Hood Region. 

Canada—Resorts in the Canadian Pacific 
Rockies; Pacific Coast Tours Through the 
Canadian Pacific Rockies; Golf in Canada; 
Bungalow Camps in Ontario; Bungalow Camps 
in the Canadian Pacific Rockies; Lake Winder- 
mere Camp; Hunting and Fishing in New Bruns- 
wick; French River. 

Hawaii—Hawaii, The Year Round Playground; 
Hawaii, A Primer; See All of Hawaii! 

National Parks—Rocky Mountain National 
Park; Crater Lake National Park; Sequoia and 
General Grant National Parks; Mt. Rainier Na- 
tional Park; Zion National Park; Hawaii Na- 
tional Park; Yellowstone National Park; Yosem- 
ite Park; Glacier National Park; The Grand 
Canyon; The Petrified Forest National Monu- 
ment; Hot Springs National Park. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS AND 
GLACIAL LAKES 


It is not recorded that the Jove of 
olden days, in hurling his thunderbolts, 
called in a geologist to find the places where 
his shafts would strike most effectively, 
but the modern Jove, who has harnessed 
the force of the thunderbolt to powerful 
motors, brilliant lights, and other electric 
devices, wants to know where and how he 
can make the best ground connections for 
his electric currents and his lightning ar- 
resters. Tests made in the city of Chicago, 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


TRANSPORTATION 


» Edward Hungerford 
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by the United States Bureau of Standards 
and the Commonwealth Edison Co., showed 
that the electric resistance of the ground 
connections was very much higher at some 
places than at others. When these places 
of high resistance were plotted on a map 
it was found that they were in tracts hav- 
ing sandy soil and sub-soil through which 
the rain passed down to a low-ground- 
water level. As a ground, connection, 
which is generally made by driving an iron 
pipe into the ground, must reach a moist 
place in order to be most effective, the 
pipes had to be driven deeper than usual 
in these sandy places. In order, therefore, 
to show the places in which the pipes 
should be longer, it became necessary to 
outline on a map all these sandy areas. In 
a great city, however, much of the land is 
covered with buildings and pavements, 
which conceal the soil, and the task of 
locating the sandy areas involves consider- 
able labor. Here is where the modern Jove 
called in the geologist. 

During the closing stages of the Great 
Ice Age the front of the great Lake Michi- 
gan glacier was melted back slowly north- 
ward along the lake basin. The waters 
were ponded between the retreating ice 
front and the great crescentic ridge of 
glacial debris that was left at the lower end 
of the lake basin (a ridge called by geolo- 
gists the Valparaiso terminal moraine), 
thus forming a temporary lake known to 
geologists as glacial Lake Chicago. The 
waters of this lake rose to a height of about 
60 feet above the present level of Lake 
Michigan, spreading over the plain on 
which Chicago now stands. Then they 
broke across the moraine and eroded the 
sag that is now traversed by the Sanitary 
Drainage Canal and Des Plaines River and 
that leads to Illinois River. Along the 
shores of this glacial lake and beneath its 
waters at their successively lowered stages, 
immense deposits of sand and gravel were 
laid down, largely in the form of beach 
ridges and sand bars. 

Some years ago the Geological Survey 
of the Department of the Interior, in an 
investigation of the geology of this area, 
made a careful study of the ground in and 
around the city and mapped the ancient 
shore lines of Lake Chicago, the abandoned 
beach ridges and other deposits. These 
maps furnished the solution of the problem 
of the public utilities company, which 
turned to the Geological Survey’s Chicago 
folio for aid in plotting the areas in which 
it may be necessary to use ground pipes 
that are 50 per cent longer than those gen- 
erally used in other parts of the city. © 
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LL the world goes to play and rest in Switzerland. 
Far more than just a wonderland to be visited when 
one is abroad, Switzerland is the irresistible magnet 
which draws Americans year after year to Europe. 
To visit Europe without going to Switzerland is like owning a beautiful 
setting without the diamond. Excessive rates do not exist and the tourist 
pays no taxes but is treated as an honored guest at any and all of her many 
resorts :— 
LAUSANNE-OUCHY, chief point on the Simplon line, facing the Savoy Alps, most convenient headquarters 
for excursions in all directions. Educational center. Golf. 


GENEVA, with its classical lake, ever attractive and interesting as a resting place, combines beauty, wealth 
and intellect-~ Excursions to Mt. Blanc. Golf. 


GSTAAD and KANDERSTEG, both picturesque mountain villages in the Bernese Oberland, served by the 
international Loetschberg-Simplon line, are ideal health resorts. 


INTERLAKEN, the garden spot and central point of the Bernese Oberland. Golf. Here the JUNGFRAU 
RAILWAY, carries you to the ‘Top of the World.’’ Nearby beckon the lovely resorts of GRINDELWALD 
and WENGEN. 


ZERMATT, easily reached via the electric LOETSCHBERG RAILWAY and V2sp, basking at the foot of the 
monumental ‘‘Matterhorn,’’ with excursions by rail to the GORNERGRAT, offering the most glorious of 
panoramas. 


LUGANO, in the Swiss-Italian lake district, a floral paradise, blooming in perennial sunshine. Golf. Then, 
via the electrified St. Gothard line, to 


LUCERNE, the ‘‘Mecca”’ of all tourists; its loveliness proverbial, its variety of sports and amusements most 
interesting. Golf. The excursion center of Central Switzerland. 


Conveniently reached from ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, are the GRISONS, with its 150 valleys, an 
alpine wonderland where invigorating climate, curative springs and sports advantages have made world famous 
its St. Moritz, Pontresina, Davos and other resorts. Golf. 


Write for packet No. 117.—‘‘Guide to Switzerland,’'—many illustrated booklets and maps; mailed on receipt of 1c. 
to cover postage. Address Official Agency of the 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 241 Fifth Ave., New York 


SWITZERLAND 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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The SYMBOL 
The PERFECT SHIP 


“Berengavia” the Wife of 
Richard the Lionflearted 


Truly a glorious city of the sea, with superb accommo- 
dations for a population of 4,000 people; unusually 
spacious—splendidly equipped—and permeated with 
a rare atmosphere of Comfort and Luxury, the 
BERENGARIA has endeared herself to thousands and 
is adding new friends on every trip. 


YOU TOO WILL LIKE HER! 


The Berengaria sails from New York 
May 14. June 4, 25, *July 12, August 13, etc. 


* On this date all of the Berengaria’s 

saloon accommodations have been 

) reserved by the members of the 

American Bar Association for 
their ee to London. 


Full information on request 
25 Broadway, NEW YORK 
ot Branches and Agencies _ 
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STEAM SHIP LINES 


A Wonderful 10-Day Trip 


Special 25-day 
cruises to 


MEXICO 


$185 and up including all 
expenses. Opportunity to 
visit Mexico City. 


for the Vacationist 


tae: all Inclusive Tours 


ee $160 * cue 


All expenses paid, including sightsee- 
ing trips ashore. Steamer is your hotel 


5 no other way can you crowd so 
many eventful, interesting expe- 
riences into 10 short days. First a 
wonderful ocean voyage—with all 
the enchantment of life aboard a 
large, modern liner. And then— 
Havana! City of colorful charm 
and cool, shaded vistas! At one 
moment you are living in a medieval 
atmosphere; the next you find your- 
self in the midst of a bustling up-to- 
date city. At night you partake in 
the brilliant Cosmopolitan gayety 
that has made Havana famous as 


the ‘‘Paris of the West Indies.” 

If you can take 10 days now, do not 
miss this opportunity to visit one of the 
most charming spots in the Americas. 
Make your reservations early. 

For information, sailing dates and 

illustrated literature, address 


NEW YORK & CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 
Foot of Wall St., New York Tel. John 4600 
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NOTES of the NEW YORK THEATERS — 


A SERVICE OF SUGGESTION FOR THE TRAVELER AND 
INFORMATION FOR THE STAY-AT-HOME. 


Fata Morgana—Garrick. The 
Theater Guild, in producing an Eng- 
lish version of Ernest Vajda’s tragi- 
comedy, Fata Morgana, has done a 
risky thing, but one that will probably 
prove successful. On the face of it 
the story is unpleasant, being that of a 
not entirely young woman, married to 
a Budapest lawyer, who seduces the 
strict and virgin son of the distant 
relatives whom she has come to visit. 
It seems like heaven to the boy and 
he tells the lady's husband that he 
must divorce her. When asked why, 
the lady herself denies the boy and 
reproaches him for putting her in an 
embarrassing position. -He comes 
through, in rather sentimental fashion, 
by finally saying that he made up the 
whole story and that his dream lady 
knew nothing about it. Morgan Far- 
ley, as the boy, has youth and charm, 
but he is unable to make the character 
show its true poignance. Emily 
Stevens, as the unscrupulous lady in 
search of the fountain of youth, is 
good, but not beautiful. The play is 
sober and sincere, but it suffers from 
too uncertain hovering between 
tragedy and comedy. 


The Miracle—Century. The Mir- 
acle, which will probably be running 
at the Century when the next glacial 
period sets in, is one of those things 
that you read about in the Sunday 
newspapers but never expect to see on 
an actual stage. Fortunately, The 
Miracle, stupendous as it is, has been 
staged by Max Reinhardt instead of 
Cecil B. De Mille. It is a thing of 
taste and in spite of its grand scale 
has not lost the measure of emotion 
with which its conception has been 
endowed. It is the story of a young 
nun, a novice in the church, who, in 
common with most ecclesiastical per- 
sons who find their way into the 
theater, is unable to lose her taste for 
the genialities of the life which she 
has renounced. Being locked in the 
church by way of punishment for her 
petulant worldliness, she is tempted to 
accept the assistance of a gentleman 
who comes in without being announced 
and offers her active sympathy. She 
leaves in his arms. Then the miracle 
occurs. The Madonna steps down 
from her stone shape against the pillar 
and assumes the novice’s discarded 
robes as well as her tasks. The suc- 
ceeding scenes, elaborate and symboli- 
cally beautiful, relate the misfortunes 
which befall the fugitive in the bitter 
world outside the cloister. Suffice it 
to stay that she eventually returns, 
with her child in her arms, for protec- 
tion and help to the very church from 
which she fled. The Madonna returns 
to her pillar and the nun is a nun 
again. Lady Diana Manners has no 
difficulty holding the pose of the Ma- 
donna, and Miss Rosamond Pinchot, 
the very picture of young intensity 
and vigor, makes the nun live as very 
few stage nuns have had a chance to 
jive. There is a beauty and a solemn 
dignity about the whole performance 
which quite lifts it above the plane of 
the mere spectacle. No one should 
miss it. 


The Moon Flower—Fulton. Elsie 
Ferguson is beautiful and has some of 
the qualities of a fine actress. Mr. 
Sidney Blackmer is not beautiful and 
lacks those qualities. Miss Zoé Akins, 
who wrote The Moon Flower, al- 
though she may be beautiful for 
all we know, has none of the qualities 
of a dramatist. There you have The 
Moon Flower, except to say that Miss 
Akins has made of a theme which is 
not necessarily immoral, a play which 
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is essentially immoral because it is 
cheap and wrong. Mr. Blackmer 
makes it seem worse than it is. 


Saint Joan—Empire. Saint Joan 
is Bernard Shaw’s rendering of a story 
which has, before this, received oddly 
reverent treatment from satirists. One 
thinks of Mark Twain’s abandonment 
of jocosity in his portrayal of Joan of 
Arc; of Anatole France’s tender 
handling of the same subject. ‘To 
Shaw, the Maid is an intensely human 
thing, neither mad nor divinely in- 
spired, but animated by a magnificent 
delusion, which she communicates to 
others, and stubborn common sense 
which is subtly irritating to her asso- 
ciates, once she has accomplished her 
purpose. There is the same disregard 
of tradition in the treatment of the 
other characters : even Cauchon, Joan’s 
arch-enemy, and the Inquisitor, whose 
arguments send her to the stake are 
governed by a, to them, sweet rea- 
sonableness. The result of this ap- 
proach to a time-worn subject is little 
1ess than superb. The play has the 
beauty and buoyancy of Androcles and 
the Lion coupled with the hard sagacity 
of Heartbreak House. As for the 
Theater Guild’s production, one can 
quarrel with it only on the score that 
Miss Winifred Lenihan makes Joan a 
bit wistful and appealing rather than 
the flaming personality of Shaw’s text 
and probably of history. 


Spring Cleaning—Eltinge. Spring 
Cleaning is a rather sprightly lesson 
for husbands in how to hold and tame 
wives who prefer cocktail parties and 
exciting bachelors to the gentler pur- 
suits of the housewife. A long-suffer- 
ing husband manages, in a very in- 
genious way, to keep his wife, with 
the help of a philosophic and worldly 


lady, played with great ability by — 


Estelle Winwood. Spring Cleaning is 
an excellent evening’s entertainment. 


The Outsider—49th Street. The 
Outsider is a very absorbing play about 
a man who, having devised a method 
of curing cripples which does not 
meet with the approval of the ortho- 
dox medical profession, is constantly 
opposed in his work. Lionel Atwill 
and Katherine Cornell as Ragatzy the 
Outsider, and the hopeless invalid re- 
spectively, lend fine acting to a piece 
which is one of the most tense and 
gripping of the season’s productions. 


BRIEFER NOTICE 


Artists and Models—Winter Gar- 
den. Clever and yet not disturbingly 
intelligent review with considerable 
emphasis on the female form. 


Beggar on. Horseback—Broad- 
hurst. One of the season’s best and 
most unusual comedies with Roland 
Young and some music by Deems 
Taylor. 


Cyrano—National. Rostand’s ro- 
mantic drama well, if a little flam- 
boyantly, acted by Walter Hampden. 


The Potters—Plymouth. Amusing 
and well-played romance of the great 
American family. 


Outward Bound—Ritz. A novel 
idea by means of which you are given 
a glimpse of one form of after life 
without feeling that it is too uncanny. 
Well worth seeing. 


Hell-Bent-for-Heaven — Frazee. 
Feuds, liquor, gun-play, and religious 
fanaticism make a lively evening. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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A Great Railway 


nd 


A Giese Land 


Before you decide on any trip this year, the Canadian 
National Railways wish to send you their Illustrated 
Booklets describing: — 


Jasper National Park, largest in America (4,400 
sq. mi.) in the Canadian Rockies. 


Jasper Park Lodge (Alt. only 3,469 ft.). A glorious 
playground resort for 350 guests among charmin 


Alpine surroundings. (Rates $6 up, American Plan.) 
Triangle Tour of British Columbia. Actually 


through mountain ranges by steamer in quiet seas 


and through Canadian Rockies to Jasper National 
Park. 


These trips are at moderate cost and cross the 
Rockies at the lowest altitude of any transconti- 
nental line. Write today to our nearest office for 
full information and illustrated booklet. 


Offices in the United States 


Boston—333 Washington St. Minneapolis—518 Second Ave. South 
Buffalo—1x South Division St. New York—1270 B’way, Cor. 33rd St. 
Chicago—108 West Adams St. Philadelphia—4ox Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Cincinnati—406 Traction Bldg. Pittsburgh—5o5 Park Bldg. 
Cleveland—g925 Euclid Ave. Portland, Me.—Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 
Detroit—1259 Griswold St. Portland, Ore.—120% Third St. 
Duluth—430 West Superior St. St. Louis—305 Merchants Laclede Bldg. 
Kansas City—334-335 Railway St. Paul—Cor. 4th and Jackson Sts. 
Exchange Bldg. San Francisco—689 Market St. 
Los Angeles—503 So. Spring St. Seattle—9o2 Second Ave. 


No Passports required for Canadian Travel 


‘rangi’ LANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


The Largest Railway System in the World 
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MT. ROBSON (13,068 
feet) Monarch of the 
Canadian Rockies, 


Lowest First Class Rate Per Day 
Including Meals and Berth 


New York to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Via the Panama Canal and Central America 


dB nes for day the Pacific Mail Cruise is the 
most economical as well as the most 
interesting route to the coast. Not only a sea 
trip, but an enchanting cruise—with the thrill 
of going ashore at one colorful tropical port 
after another. Stopovers at the Canal Zone 
(approximately 2 days) and at picturesque 
Central American and Mexican cities. 

10,000 ton displacement American Steamers, 
built specially for the tropics. All outside sin- 
gle and two-bed staterooms—no inside rooms 
or upper berths. Electric fan in every room. 
Swimming tank. Deck sports. Orchestra. 
Wireless touch with shore all the way. 


A Real 
CRUISE 


Sailings fromNew York 
S.S. COLOMBIA . May 2 
S.S. VENEZUELA May 23 
S.S. ECUADOR , June 19 
Additional freight steamers 
providing weekly service 


Low First Class Fares. 


Tickets and information from any Steam- 
ship, Tourist, Railroad Agent, or 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO. 


10 Hanover Sq., New York Telephone Bowling Green 4630 
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Santa Fe superior service and scenery plus Fred 
Harvey meals—your assurance of a delightful trip 


= ee ee re ee ee ee ee oe 


| MR. W. J. BLACK, Pass. Traf. Mgr. Santa Fe System Lines ’ 
s 1005 Railway Exchange, Chicago ; 
: Please mail to me the following Santa Fe booklets: OFF THE BEATEN PATH— + 
' GRAND CANYON OUTINGS— OLD SANTA FE AND ROUNDABOUT. aor 
5 ‘ 
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Hands up! 


O bandit cares about YOU personally. 
What he wants is your money. 


Smile—and let him take it. 


Only make sure beforehand that the joke is on 
him—as the joke assuredly will be if you carry 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


Your Money is insured against theft or loss. These 
cheques can be used only when twice signed by you— 
once when you purchase them, and again when you 
spend them to pay transportation, hotel or other bills, 
or change them to secure cash. 


In addition to this protection to your traveling funds, 
carriers of American Express Travelers Cheques have the 
full and most efficient Service of 26,700 Express Offices 
in the United States and Canada, during the entire 
business day. This is a very personal and helpful Service 
in hundreds of ways—for business or pleasure—an 
exclusive feature of these cheques. 


Business men in every field—traveling salesmen, 
buyers, executives, the theatrical profession, etc., recog- 
nize the benefit of this Service and protection and are 
each year using these Cheques in enormously increasing 
volume. 


To vacationists—motoring, tramping, touring, traveling 
by train or boat, on the Pullman, shopping, or just rest- 
ing at resorts—wherever the security of traveling funds, 
plus most helpful Service are desirable—American Ex- 
press Travelers Cheques are a necessity. 


Spendable everywhere, acceptable anywhere, these 
cheques abroad have long been known as the insured 
money of all nations. Right here at home—in your own 
United States, or in Canada, their use insures and 
assures a protective and personal SERVICE. 


Issued in amounts of $10, $20, $50 and $100, American 
Express Travelers Cheques cost only 75c for $100—75c 
for protecting your traveling funds, for most valuable 
personal service, and for your own peace of mind when 
you travel anywhere. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


For all Journeys secure your Steamship Tickets, Hotel Reservations 
and Itineraries, or plan your Cruise or Tour through 
the American Express Co. 


American Express Co. 


65 Broadway, New York 


TRAVEL 


In addition to Sea Bath- 
ing and Boardwalk ac- 
tivities : 

GOLF 
TENNIS 
YACHTING 

FISHING 


~~, 


CALFONTE-HADDON HAll 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Hospitable, homelike. For more than 
fifty years, these two delightful hotels, 
now combined in ownership and man- 
agement, have been the natural choice 
of cultivated, interesting people—bent 
on happy, health-giving days by thesea. 


American Plan Only. Always Open 


Illustrated Folder and rates on 
request. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT 
j COMPANY 


In the very center of things 
on the Beach and the Boardwalk 


LUXURIOUS PRIVATE 


MOTOR CARS 


“MOTOR TOURING ING 
EUROPE.” = 
With Tariffs and full Information. 


FRASER, McLEAN | 
AUTO TOURS & HIRE CO., 


16, St. James’s Street, 
' LONDON, S.W.1. 
: Also at 


_ Si, East 42nd Street, NEw YORK, N 


an 
56, Faubourg St. Honoré, PARIS, 
The Fraser, McLean Co's 


: Booklets, Tariffs. etc., may be had 


the Travel Bureau 
Magazine. 
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: L. G. Wilkinson 


Civil and Sporting 
Tailor 


HAND TAILORED and 

WELL CUT clothes for 

all purposes at reasonable 
prices. 


Specialist in 


Dress Clothes 


Sports “Plus Four’’ 
Suits 


Personal attention and 
customers’ special require- 
ments studied. 


Price list sent on request 


10 Old BurlingtonSt. 


Saville Row 


London 


W. 1 


Telephone: 


Regent 5417 


Cradle of Nordic Culture 


YPICAL of the “‘Land 

of Today and Yester- 

day”’ are the worship- 
pers in quaint national cos- 
tumes, entering a mediaeval 
church. 

Other reminders of ancient 
days are the ruins and rune- 
stones, the old castles and 
city walls—side by side with 
modern architecture and in- 
dustrial development, in 
charming cities. Congenial 
social life and broad culture 
ate found everywhere. Beau- 


tiful mountains and lakes, 
and the Midnight Sun, in 
the North. 

Discriminating travelers 
will not omit Sweden from 
this summer’s European itin- 
erary. Nine days from New 
York, direct or via England. 
English is spoken generally. 
Excellent railways and ho- 
tels, moderate charges, no 
red tape. 

Booklet ‘“Touring Sweden 
1924'’ from any travel 
bureau, or 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel Information Bureau 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


NCE you have ex- 

perienced the luxu- 
rious comfort of a “Stud- 
ington,” no other coat 
will give you the same 
satisfaction. Here is an 
ideal country or general 
sports wrap which is at 
once cosy, warm and yet 
delightfully light in 
weight. For motoring 
also it is a treasure, and 


at the low price of 
Thirty-five Dollars 


it has proved a great 
success. 


As we cannot make all 
‘the Overcoats, we only 
produce the best 


Catalogue with all the latest styles of + 


Women’s and Men’s Garments may be 
had from TRAVEL’S Information Bu- 
reau or from our London establishments. 


Ewerything 


A fine series of tours has been 


you 
OUGIIT to see 


in Britain 


worked out for American visitors 
to Britain. They embrace all the 
historical places and beauty spots 
which Americans OUGHT to see. 


They save time, money and temper. 


ommunicate with 


KETCHAM 


GENERAL AGENT: 


LONDON & NORTH EASTERN RLY. 
311 Fifth Avenue (at Thirty Second St.) 
New York. 


ay LLING 


51, CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, W. 
67-69.CHANCERY LANE.LONDON.W.C. 


Write or call for free Literature. 
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Empresses to Europe 


Cherbourg Hamburg 


ROM Quebec via the St. Lawrence. One thou- 
sand miles in sheltered waters. New scenes of 
rare beauty—cliffs, forests, quaint villages, distant 
mountains. Then, the shimmering gulf with its 
green isles with four days only of open Atlantic. 


Southampton 


Giant oil-burning Trans-Atlantic Liners 
embodying every modern comfort. 


Canadian Pacific Empress Expresses, 
the oil-burning EMPRESSof SCOTLAND 
and EMPRESS of FRANCE, are the 
largest, finest and fastest ships on the 
St. Lawrence. Equipment, personnel, 
cuisine, service—all Canadian Pacific 
Standard—thereisnonebetter. Enjoy 
the delightful diversity of this route 
unique. Do not miss the great British 
Empire Exhibition at London, open 
April—October,or—the great Olympic 
Games held this year in Paris. 
Exceptional Monoclass Cabin Service— 

Montreal to Liverpool, Belfast,Glasgow,South- 
ampton, Cherbourg, Havre and Antwerp—by 


large oil-burning steamers embodying every 
modern improvement. Comfort with economy. 


Four Days Open Sea 


For rates and sailings apply to local agents or 


Canadian Pacific 


General Agents iT SPANS THE WORLD 


Atlanta, Ga. Detroir, Mich New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 

49 North Forsyth Street 1239 Griswold Street Madison Ave. at 44th St. 420 Locust Street 
Boston, Mass. Duluth, Minn. Philade]phia, Pa. Tacoma, Wash. 

405 Boylstoa Street Soo Line Depot Locust and 15th Screet 1113 Pacific Avenue 
Buffalo, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Pictsburgh, Pa. Toronto, Ont. 

160 Pearl Street 605 South Spring Street 340 Sixth Avenue 1 King Street, East 
Chicago, III. Kansas City, Mo. Portland, Ore. Washington, D. C. 


Straus Building 
Cincionau, O i 

201 Dixie Terminat 
Cleveiand, O. 

1040 Prospect Avenue 


601 Ry. Exchange Bldg 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

611 Second Ave., So. 
Montreal, Can. 

141 St. James Street 


55 Third Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 

675 Market Street 
Seattle, Wash. 

608 Second Avenue 


CANADIAN PACIFIC OFFICES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


1419 New York Ave. 
Vancouver, B. C. 

C. P.R. Starion 
Winnipeg, Man. 

364 Main Street 


Gypsies of the Northern 
Wilderness 
(Continued from page 12) 


lization, and their total lack of any 
intellectual pursuits, even of the 
simplest sort. At certain times of 
the year, when they are killing 
their deer for market, and brand- 
ing their calves, and during the 
several spring and fall months in 
which they are moving between 
their summer and winter encamp- 
ments, their work is tiresome and 
exacting. Through this period 
they are obliged, in the severities 


- of the Lapland climate, to break 


up camp almost daily, move their 
families and possessions and 
guard their herds. The rest of 
the year they have plenty of 
leisure time, during which they 
sit in their huts making articles 
of reindeer horn and clothing for 
their families, enterprises that are 
carried on by hand in the most 
primitive manner. Reading is an 
unknown recreation and when not 
engaged in these simple industries 
they sit aimlessly about their huts 
taking their ease. The Lapps, as 
a result, are quite without imagi- 
nation and manifest little interest 
in anything that does not affect 
their own lives. That I, for ex- 
ample, should have come a long 
distance from overseas to visit 
them in their far northern homes 
meant, in some instances when it 
was explained, nothing whatever 
to them and in other cases it 
caused only momentary wonder. 
A three-thousand-mile journey 
from the new world failed to 
penetrate their understanding un- 
til it was illustrated as being a 
distance equal to many times their 
annual migration. Even the 
younger folk never appeared to 
have heard of America or of a 
city called New York. 

Racially the Lapps are of 
quite a different stock from the 
Scandinavian. Their origin is 
somewhat in doubt, but it is likely 
that they migrated to the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula from the East, 
possibly as hunters and fishermen 
in primitive times following the 
recession of the inland ice as it 
gradually uncovered the northerly 
lands. They are commonly 
thought of as Mongolian in origin, 
a theory that is to some extent 
borne out by their physical char- 
acteristics. Their short stature, 
high cheek bones, low foreheads, 


‘yellowish- brown complexions, 


brown eyes and dark, or straight 
black hair indicate an Eastern 
rather than a Western type. 
Never at any time have they been 
very numerous and today in 
northern Sweden they hardly 
muster more than eight or nine 
thousand. Of these, in Swedish 
Lapland, about twenty-five hun- 
dred are nomads. In Norway and 
Finland there is probably an equal 
number of these strange, un- 
changing people. 
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The Enchantment of 
Alpine Summer 
(Continued from page 32) 


tain ascents in the Jungfrau-Fin- 
steraarhorn region, indeed, no less 
than six peaks, all over 13,000 feet 
in height, can be climbed directly 
from this point. There is sleep- 
ing accommodation at the Jung- + 
fraujoch restaurant (mattress 
beds on the floor) for over thirty 
people, so that keen mountaineers 
can make it their headquarters, 
treating it like a mountain} 
“hiitte,” with the added attraction 7 
of good hot meals; and by sleep- 
ing here they can, if they are” 
early risers, be on one of the) 
neighboring peaks by sunrise. 

It has been said, and truly, 9 
that Grindelwald (3,462 feet) is 74 
a village of hotels. There are ¥ 
five in a row in the main street © 
soon after leaving the station. Big 
hotels are dotted about on every 
side, two of the largest within 
a stone’s throw of the station. 
This may not sound attractive, 
but the prospective visitor need 
have no fears for Grindelwald’ 
has a secret all its own by which, 
in a most mysterious way, it veils 
and suppresses its habitations. It 7} 
is almost like a conjuring trick. As” 
you walk along the street you come 
face to face with an enormous 
pile of masonry that it seems im- 
possible can ever be lost to sight, 
and yet a few paces further on it 
has vanished, only to be replaced 
by equally imposing structures 
that in turn disappear as we pro-; 
ceed. Every hotel has its thick 
cluster of trees, trimmed and 
trained into forming delightfully 
cool-looking and pleasant sitting 7) 
places, where visitors can have 
meals served. There are all sorts 


and sizes of hotels, and prices J 


vary considerably, according to 
accommodation. The village ™ 
straggles a long way through the 
valley, and there are chalets and 
rooms to let. 

Grindelwald’s great  distin- 
guishing characteristics are, of 
course, its glaciers. There are 9 
two, and they seem almost to in- 
vade the village. They are not 
only sources of interest, but are 
useful, inasmuch as the cool air 
from them modifies the heat of 
the hottest summer days. One can 
visit many high Swiss villages,” 
and yet hardly catch a glimpse of 
a glacier without going on quite a 
respectable expedition. At 
Grindelwald these colossal, ever 
moving, irresistible demonstra- 
tions of Nature’s ways in the 
Alps are at one’s very door. 


By way of calling attention to 
an excellent and unusual book, 
Switzerland in Summer; by Will 
and Carine Cadby; published by 
E. P. Dutton and Company, the 
above extract from it $s prented 
here by permission of the pub- 
lishers. 


Cabin 
Steamers | 


to EUROPE 


THE MODERN TREND IN TRAVEL— 


The comfortable, well appointed 
cabin liner with its moderate 
priced accommodations — 40% 
less than on express steamers— 
has opened a newerain European 
travel. People of moderate means, 
who have hesitated to visit the 
‘Old Worldbecause of expense, to- 
day are traveling by cabin liners. 


To meet the ever increasing de- 
mand for this economical and 
agreeabletransatlanticservice,the 
Royal Mail now has four famous 
“O” steamers, the Oun1o, Orca, 
OrpDUNA, OrBitTA—a luxurious 


cabin liner fleet. Each of these 
splendid ships is noted for its de- olin O te 
lightful atmosphere, spacious cab- 


ins, broad promenade decks and 
excellent cuisine. An unsurpassed 
service at moderate cost, with 
sailings from New York to 


CHERBOURG SouTHAMPTON HAMBURG | Inv es ti g a te 

PiymourH Betrast GREENOCK ° . . 
~ American Ships First! 
HE interest and education of 
travel in the Far East is within 
the means of almost everyone. 
MAT Comfort IL, Make your plans to go this sum- 
Tue Royat Marr Steam Packet Co. =e And be ko 28 investigate 
New York tovee eee crete a RBs oe a San Francisco American ships first. Round trip 


| == rates are: $600 and up to Japan; 
/ $692 and up to Shanghai; $750 
and up to Manila or Hong Kong. 


Send the coupon below today for illus- 


V V trated literature. Find out about the great 

hy sroup travel U. 8. Government ships Saat Ae ees 
{ Admiral Oriental Line over the “Short 
1S preferable Route” from Seattle, and by the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Co. over the “Sunshine 
Belt” from San Francisco via Honolulu. 
Ports of call: Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila. 


You are shown the high spots without waste 
of time—this gives you leisure for personal 
ventures. 


Our tour directors are authorities on art, history 
and the customs of the country—their knowledge 


enhances the pleasure of your sightseeing. Admiral Oriental Line 
You are everywhere an expected guest—no 17 State Street . 5 . . . New York City 
“fuss” or “‘scenes,’” no excessive charges, no FID ext ahos Streets se ss . . Chicago 
delays. L. C. Smith Building . . - . Seattle, Wash. 
In a small Temple Tour group, you are sure to 
find kindred spirits—pleasures shared are Pac ific Mail S. S. Co ° 
doubled. 10 Hanover Square. . bes) den New dork 
3 ake 2 E “i 508 California Street . . . % San Francisco, Calif. 
Given a limited time, we can apportion it better 503 So. Spring Street . . . . . Los Angeles, Calif. 
than you—in 25 years we have discovered the Chandncaminenlaernt 


things that satisfy Americans abroad. Kee nets Ge 


Tours to Fit Your Desires and Purse ‘ UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


24 Europe, 1924 
33 Foreign Travel Schools Send the Coupon 


Send the blank now for 


i 
illustrated booklets de- 

MPLE/ OU scribing the treasures of 

the East. Find out the 


Make Travel aah Fagg? oo — Mean More, amazingly low cost and 


short time taken on 
New York Chicago Americanships. Letyour 


443 Park Bhan edi. 350 Madison Avenue Chicago Temple Government help you 
plan your trip. 


Write for booklets{ INFORMATION BLANK 


To U.S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Bureau. 2175 Washington, D.C. 


Please send without obligation the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Booklet giving travel facts. I am 
considering a trip to the Orient 


From San Francisco 1 
From Seattle 1 


Name ___ 


Address ____ 


San Francisco London Paris 
563 39th Avenue 17 Shaftesbury Ave., W.I. 9 Place de la Madeleine 
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She GRISWOLD 


Eastern Point—NEW LONDON, CONN. 


ON LONG ISLAND SOUND 


OPENS JUNE 14. 
The patronage of families 
of culture and refinement 
who enjoy spending their 
summer days at the sea- 
shore, is especially desired. 


Overlooks the most impor- 


tant yacht harbor on Long 
Island Sound. Fine motor 
roads and enchanting bridle 
paths radiate from it. 18- 
hole golf; then music and 
dancing at famous Shene- 
cossett Country Club. Ten- 
nis, Sea Bathing. 


Delightful entertainment, 
charming social life. 


American Plan—Biltmore 
cuisine. Brokers office. 
Reservations or infor- 
mation at The Biltmore, 
New York. 


John McE. Bowman, Pres. 
Earle E. Carley, Vice-Pres. 
C. A. Judkins 


The Story of the First 
World Tour 


(Continued from page 17) 


Cnoyen, in the sixteenth century, 
Mercator, the originator of the 
famous map projection, got his 
notion of fourcircumpolar 
islands which for so many years 
appeared on maps and charts. 
The instruments which the 
early navigators possessed were 
so crude that it was practically 
impossible to place the various 
newly discovered lands in their 
proper places on a world map. 
Their calculations of latitude were 
moderately accurate, but their 
determinations of longitude were 
almost always wide of the true 
mark. They made no allowances 
for the dip of the horizon, for 
refraction, or for the parallax. 


Ptolemy placed Constantinople 
two degrees out of the way, and 
it so remained for fourteen hun- 
dred years; Columbus put Cuba 
about eight degrees north of 
where it should be and, as the 
island was used to some extent 
as a center from which other 
islands of the Caribbean were 
measured, the cartography of that 
area became, from the standpoint 
of the accuracy of our calculations 
today, shockingly incorrect. 

Pierre d’Ailly in 1410 indi- 
cated on his charts a new system 
of noting latitude, and by 1508 
and 1510 longitude was shown on 
maps made in Europe, though 
Arabian cartographers had used 
both on their charts before this 
time. 

It is reasonable to think that 
our two world-seekers, Magellan 
and Faleiro, examined every chart 
that was available, particularly 
the Toscanelli map which was 
once thought to have been such an 
inspiration to Columbus, with its 
peculiar placing of Japan, Java 
and other islands on the western 
edge of the Atlantic. 

They must have studied Martin 
Behaim’s globe, made by him 
when he revisited his home in 
Nuremberg, about 1487, in order 
to show his townspeople the 
geographical views which pre- 
vailed in the countries he had 
been visiting. 

This globe, which is about 
twenty inches in diameter, is con- 
structed of papier-maché, covered 
with gypsum, over the surface of 
which a parchment showing his 
drawing of the world has been 
pasted. It may now be seen in 
the city hall of Nuremberg. This 
interesting work places the 
Azores near where Newfound- 
land should have been, Japan on 
what is Mexican soil, and a 
queerly enlarged India extends 
from the western edge of the At- 
lantic around to join the eastern 
end of Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean. 
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‘ fir trees, with which Bournemouth 


TRAVELS 
1 

Vespucci had argued ‘in his 
treatise that any direct sea-route 
to the East Indies was cut off by 
the land formation, but the idea 
had grown up that there was a 
strait somewhere in the region of 
the Isthmus of Panama. 

It was for Magellan, deprived J 
by lack of sympathy of his father- — 
land, under the flag of a foreign 
king, to prove with his life for all 
time the truth, beyond conjecture, 
that the earth is round. 


England’s Atlantic City 
(Continued from page 38) 


dences, a score of cottages, and 
half as many fishermen’s huts, to 
the beautiful and widespread — 
town of today is indeed a far cry. 
Its rapid and continuous growth 
and rise into note and prosperity 
during the seventies and eighties | 
have been nothing less than phe- 
nomenal. The wild primeval 
beauty of the place has in a sense 
been tamed. Many of the pines 
have disappeared in the march of 
progress—it was inevitable that 
they should—but a careful Mu- 
nicipality has planted others to 
make up for the wastage. One 
effect of the cutting down of the 


will always be associated, has 
been to make the place undoubt- 
edly cooler in summer. It has, 
however, not materially affected 
the temperature of its winter 
climate. 

In one of the finest novels of 
recent days, Thomas Hardy’s im- 
mortal “Tess of the D’Uber- 
villes”’ there is a description, 
which although it is of a town by 
the name of Sandbourne, really 
portrays Bournemouth. “This 
fashionable watering place, with — 
its eastern and western station, | 
its piers, its groves of pines, its” 
promenades, and its covered 
gardens, was to Angel Clare 
like a fairy place suddenly cre- 
ated by the stroke of a wand. 
Within the space of a mile from 
its outskirts every irregularity of 
the soil was prehistoric, every 
channel an undisturbed British 
track-way; not a sod had been 
turned since the days of the 
Cesars. By the midnight lamps 
he went up and down the winding 
ways of this new world in an old 
one, and could discern between 
the trees and against the stars the 
lofty roofs, chimneys, gazebos, 
and towers of the numerous fan- 
ciful residences of which the place 
was composed. It was a city of 
detached mansions; a Mediter- 
ranean lounging place on the Eng- 
lish Channel ; and as seen now by 
night it seemed even more impos- 
ing than it was.” 

Modern Bournemouth and the 
town by night could scarcely be 
more accurately or more pic- 
turesquely described. 

(Continued on page 50) 


BROWN’S 
COUNTRY CLUB 


YEO HOUSE BIBEFORD-DEVONSHIRE 
YOU MUST VISIT DEVON—THIS YEAR 


With its natural beauties—wonderful at- 
tractions in typical English scenery and 
historical associations. 


Mother Plymouth the gateway of the Cor- 
nish and Devonian revieras—the scene of 
the Departure of the Mayflower 1620. 


Torquay, the Pearl of the Devon coast. 
Dartmoor—the centre of Devonshire High- 
lands. 

Glorious Exeter, Devon’s delightful _Cathe- 
dral city and the centre for the Raleigh 
Travel Shrines. 


Exmoor—The Lorna Doone country. 
Lynmouth the Devonian Switzerland. 


Exmoor—The centre of Charles Kingsley’s 
country. 

All these and more are within easy reach 
of Brown’s Country Club, a beautiful coun- 
try house devoted to the health and com- 
fort of its visitors—most healthy situation— 
excellent cuisine—a study made of the per- 
sonal comforts of each patron—shooting, golf 
at Royal West Devon Golf Club, Westward 
Ho—tennis, hard court and grass. Fishing 
—salmon and trout. Good motoring centre. 


(10% to Travel Club Members) 


SAVE MONEY 


BY BUYING FROM US 


Oe od 


ECONOMISTS Lrp. 


Carpt.R.N.Beriarrs May:G.A.Dicx CunyNGHAM 
58a Brompton Roan, Lonpon, S. W. 


ANYTHING SUPPLIED 


OM pearls to pianos; from 
frocks to furniture; at 123% 
only above wholesale prices. 
Goods shipped to any part of 
the world. 


Introduced by us, you “shop” in 
the wholesalers’ showrooms; 
or we buy for you. 


A postcard to us or to Information Bureau, 
Travel, 7 West 16th Street, N. Y., will bring 
you a gratis copy of our magazine “Economy. 
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Chef of “France” 


THESE SERVICES: 


a4 


New York 
Plymouth Havre 
Express de Luxe Liners 
PARIS FRANCE 
LAFAYETTE 
a4 
New York Havre Paris 
One-Cabin Steamers 
DE GRASSE LA SAVOIE 
CHICAGO SUFFREN 
ROCHAMBEAU 
ae 
New York Vigo Bordeaux 
LA BOURDONNAIS 
ROUSSILLON 
oe 
New Orleans Havre Paris 
DE LA SALLE NIAGARA 
Aa 


North African Motor Tours 


B 


alcony of the 
main dining 
salon. 


ANS 
“FRANCE” 


Returns 
Ee funnels—red with black tops. 


ose in a wave off Sandy Hook, 
racing to pier fifty-seven. Decks gay 
and the tri-color flying. If the Statue 
of Liberty were an emotional person, 
she’d dip her torch. . . the ‘‘France”’ 
is coming back! 


She’s been away for the winter. 
Getting new oil-burning engines to 
add to her speed. Getting a few 
clothes, like any other visitor to 
Paris. But she’s kept her type, 
like the chic Parisienne she is. 


She isn’t just a boat. Any more than 
Newport is justa town, or the Knick- 
erbocker Club is a hotel. She has 
somehow evolved a soul—a person- 
ality that attracts just those people 
with whom one wants to pass six 
days at sea. People who judge a boat 
by hergold leaf don’t like her—which, 


of course, is part of her charm. 


As for cuisine—and the chef who “creates” 
when he cooks—and the gargons whose 
smiles belong to their faces—and the cabins 
where one really rests—and the orchestra 
—and the Louis XIV mood of the whole 
boat—they can’t change. 


Whether you plan a quick trip on an 
express liner or a leisurely crossing, the 
French Line service provides the route 
idéale. It is the line of the expe- 
rienced travellers. 


fine 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, 19 State Street, New York 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe and the United States 


hdc Ee a 


Scandinavian-American Line 


Four Fast Modern Twin-Screw Passenger Steamers 


“Oscar II’ “Frederik VIII” “Hellig Olav” “United States” 


Sweden 


Via CHRISTIANIA or COPENHAGEN 


DIRECT PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEEN 
NEW YORK—CHRISTIANSAND, CHRISTIANIA, COPENHAGEN 


sa 
from 


The 
afford a cuisine un- 


Ideal Service. Finely equipped staterooms and saloons. 
choicest foods prepared by skilled chefs, 
excelled anywhere. 

From Boston to Sweden. ‘“Hellig Olav’ May 9th and “United 
States” June 6th sail at 12 Noon from Commonwealth Pier, 
Northern Avenue, South Boston, via Christiania-Copenhagen. 

For sailings, rates, descriptive booklets and other particulars 
address: 


Scandinavian-American Line 


General Offices, Passenger Department, 
27 Whitehall St., New York City. 
117 North Dearborn Street, Chicago; 248 Washington Street, 
116 Cherry Street, Seattle, Wash.; 123 So. 3rd Street, 
544 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif.; 


, Boston; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 
105—3rd Street, Portland Oregon. 


New York direct to Sweden in 9 days via 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


“Only Line Between America 
and Sweden’’ 


NEW YORK DIRECT GOTHEN- 
BURG with close connections to all 
points in Scandinavia, Finland, Ger- 
many and Baltic States. 

Modern, Comfortable Steamers. Su- 
perior Accommodations. Unexcelled 
Cuisine and Service. Moderate Rates. 

Make Your Next Vacation Trip to 


SWEDEN 


“The Land of Sunlit Nights,” and 
feel repaid manifold in the country’s 
natural beauty. the treasures in archi- 
tecture and art, the picturesqueness 
of the people. The expense is small, 
yet you travel in comfort and luxury. 


A VACATION SUGGESTION: 


An exhilarating ocean voyage of nine 
or ten days on one of our large, mod- 
ern, luxurious steamers. 
A ten or twelve day tour of interest- 
ing and: beautiful Scandinavia, and 
the return Atlantic trip of nine or 
ten days, is an ideal way of spending 
a month’s vacation, insuring rest, 
comfort and diversion, as well as the 
healthful benefits derived from a sea 
voyage. 
Price of ROUND-TRIP Ocean pas- 
sage: 
First Class $375 and up 
Cabin and Second Class.. 270 and up 
Excellent One-Class Cabin Accommo- 
dation S.S. “Stockholm” and S.S. 
“Kungsholm.” 


KUNGSHOLM 
PASSAGE RATES: 

To or from Gothenburg, Malmé, Hel- 
singborg, Christiania, Bergen, 
Copenhagen, etc. 

: S.S. ‘‘DROTTNINGHOLM”’ 
First Class $187.50 & up 
135.00 & up 
“ STOCKHOLM" and 
‘SS. “ KUNGSHOLM ” 
ep (Promenade 
$165.00 & up 
Cabin (Upper Deck).... 135.00 & up 
Through bookings to ne from Fin- 
land, Germany, Poland and 
Baltic Ports at low rates. 


For further information apply to 
local tourist agent or 


Swedish American Line, 21-24 State Street, New York 


i 


England’s Atlantic City 
(Continued from page 48) 


There is something innately 
thrilling about the chalk cliffs and 
the channel coast of England. 
Here the Romans, for four hun- 
dred years masters of these 
northern islands, may have stood 
dreaming of empire or in fear of 
hordes that would destroy them 
and send them home to the softer 
climate of the Italian peninsula. 
Here Saxon and Norman, the 
founders of the British race, 
struggled through their age of re- 
ligious devotion. Here now the 
holiday seekers of the Anglo- 
Saxon race come for the gifts of 
sun and sea which this beauty-spot 
affords, secure for the moment in 
happy possession of their heritage. 


The Silver Skerries of 
Stockholm 


(Continued from page 21) 


capital, is another well-known, 
but less-fashionable, Mecca for 
the holiday seeker. A little fish- 
ing town of fifteen hundred 
people with hotels and popular 
restaurants, it is pa tronized 
largely by excursionists and is a 
favorite rendezvous for motor 
and sail boats, which throng the 
surrounding waters. The vener- 
able fortress of Vaxholm is here, 
the raison d’etre of the town, pic- 
turesquely set on a tiny islet in 
the little sound a hundred yards 
from shore. Built by Gustavus 
Vasa in the sixteenth century 
and strengthened in recent years, 
it has guarded the approach to 
Stockholm for several centuries. 


In the other direction from the 
capital, westerly in the fresh 
waters of Lake Malar, are situ- 
ated a royal palace of the present, 
a grim castle of ancient kings and 
the most historic city of Sweden, 
for centuries a famous seat of 
learning. 


In forty-five minutes by 
steamer you arrive at the chateau 
of Drottningholm, the equivalent 
in English of “Queen Island,” a 
royal residence named after the 
Queen of Johan III, who built 
a palace here in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This was replaced a century 
later by the present chateau, which 
is the summer residence of the 
Swedish kings. 


If you contrive to pay your 
visit when the king is away you 
will see exactly how a democratic 
monarch of the twentieth century 
lives. You will be conducted 
through a rather simply furnished 
palace, free from flamboyant 
decorations, through the quarters 
occupied by the present royal 
family, through the visitors’ suite 
where the Kaiser and the Queen 
of Holland and the King of 
Portugal and lesser breeds have 
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put up. The furniture through- 
out the various apartments is al- 
most entirely antique and in spite 
of its age is, even to the covers, 
in fine condition. The ancient 
chair coverings, many of which 


are hand painted, have been ad- - 


mirably preserved, for the Queen 
with commendable care orders 
them to be kept covered, par- 
ticularly these in the guest rooms, 
when not in use. 


careful and scrupulous house- 
keeper, for when I was there a 
year or two ago the palace was 
closed to visitors for the purpose 
of being put through complete 
renovation in expectation of a 
visit from the Queen of Holland, 
and I can testify to the thorough- 
ness of the work. If the Queen, 
on her visit, discovered a speck 
of dust she must have searched 


‘for it after the order of Diogenes. 


Historically and romantically 
the finest castle in Sweden is 
Gripsholm, further west on the 
wide stretches of Lake Malar, 
and because of its associations and 
its situation I should rather visit 
this venerable pile than any other 
in the kingdom. By the side of 
the little town of Mariefred, on 
the edge of the lake, rise the four 
red towers of this imposing 
medieval castle, built in 1537 by 
Gustavus Vasa, the father of 
modern Sweden and the founder 
of a dynasty. He was a heroic 
figure, this doughty warrior. He 
wrenched the country from Chris- 
tion, of Denmark, who had, by sub- 
terfuge, added Sweden to his 
Scandinavian dominions, became 
its ruler and reigned over it for 
nearly forty years, organizing its 
army and navy, its industries and 
its agriculture, endearing himself 


to his subjects by his indomitable — 


will, his devotion to this country’s 
interests, his God-fearing quali- 


ties, becoming an almost absolute ! 


and patriarchal monarch. Gus- 


tavus Vasa created a nation out of © 


a disorganized country and pre- 
pared the way for Sweden’s 
greatness under the illustrious 
Gustavus Adolphus, his grand- 
son, who in turn brought Sweden 
to its pinnacle of glory. 


Few capitals of the world, it 
will be seen, have at their doors 
surroundings more alluring, or 
more accessible, or more con- 
veniently reached, or less expen- 
sively seen, than Stockholm. 
When endowed, itself, with an 
unexampled situation, with splen- 
did buildings and immaculate 
streets, with the old rubbing el- 
bows with the new, with sunshine 
and sparkling waters, with parks 
and drives and tree-clad suburbs, 
with enchanting evenings along 
jeweled waterways, Stockholm is 
a city to linger in. But the de- 
tails of its own special attributes 
make another story. 


The Queen be- 
trays every evidence of being a 
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If you are disabled permanently will the income from your 
present investments keep your household running and pay 
vour bills. 

There is an especially fine Hartford sickness and accident insur- 
ance policy which assures a business income, in case of disability, 
to professional men—bankers, lawyers, executives in all busi- 
nesses—men like yourself. 


Ask the nearest Hartford representative about this policy—or 
write us direct. Be free from worry about “what may happen” 
—whether you are at home or travelling. 


Hartford AccidentandIndemnity Company 


Writing All Casualty Lines and All 
Forms of Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


leweller to FM: e Queerz 
ca Noeae neg tA Shiersmith ob AARH: 
Bedside. Mahogany. Fitted in various styles. 
eS 


American Visitors to London for the Empire Exhibition should not fail to pay 
a visit to J. C. Vickery’s “the House for Gifts” and Travel Requisites 


The Finest Collection of Novelties in Europe 


d.C.VICKEBY 


A Solid Tortoiseshell Manicure Set. 


: Poker Chip Stands in many 
A Fine Display of Tortoiseshell. _, 


varieties and shapes. 


Solid Gold Vanity Case with 
any initial in Diamonds. 


Beautiful Ilus- Miniature Dressing Case for 

trated Catalogue Lady: For the car or train, 

Post Free on etc. A charming variety on 
Request view. 


ONE LOCKER: 


177 to 183 oe 
REGENT ST Silerimith etc, toFl IY the King 


Clock in Folding Leather Case for so a il 
Travelling, Writing Table or for Ladies’ Motor Car Companion in polished 
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Cooks Travel Service 
Odur organization comprising one hundred offices in Europe is at 


your service from the moment you arrive to the moment you leave. 


We plan special itineraries for individuals, families or private 

parties—with or without escort. Most attractive series of Spring and 

Summer tours via Mediterranean and North Atlantic routes—also 

Norway and North Cape. A series of popular price tours—$395 up. 
Send for booklet, ‘‘Europe 1924” 


Official Transportation Agents—British Empire Exhibition, London; 
Accredited Agents for all British Railways; choice selection of 
special tours in Great Britain. 


Steamship Tickets by All Lines 


Annual Summer Cruise around the Mediterranean 
by Cunard Anchor Liner ‘Tuscania’”’ 


A repetition of the famously successful Summer Cruises— 1922 
and 1923. Leaving New York July 3, returning September 2. 


The Cruises Supreme 1925 
Around the World The Mediterranean 


Ss. S. Franconia—Jan.22 toJune2 s.S. Homeric—Jan.24to Apr. 1 
Full particulars on request. 
COOK’S TRAVELERS’ CHECKS GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK @ SON 


585 Fifth Avenue (Near 47th St.) NEW YORK 253 Broadway (Opp. City Hall) 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


b? NEw MONTEREY 


NORTH ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Directly on the Ocean 
The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 


American Plan Capacity 500 Opens June 28th 
New Jersey’s Most Beautiful a la Carte Grill-Room 


HOT AND COLD SEA WATER IN ALL ROOMS 
Golf That Makes You Play Your Best 


Interesting Social Life. Daily Concerts and Dancing 
New Swimming Pool Adjoining. Fine Ocean Bathing 
SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 
New York Orrice, 383 Maprson AvE.—TELEPHONE VAN. 4990 
McDonnell & Co.:—Members New York Stock Exchange 
On “The New Jersey Tour, A Road of Never-Ending Delight” 
WINTER RESORT—THE MASON—ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Dark People of India’s 
Hidden Hills 


(Continued from page 26) 


they think proper; alleging that 
they act by the command of their 
departed parents and kinsmen. A 
widow is obliged to remain a 
whole year near the grave of her 
husband, where her family bring 
her food; if she die within the 
year they mourn for her; if she 
live they carry her back to her 
house, where all of her relations 
are entertained with the usual 
feast of the Khasis.” 


If a Khasi meets with accidental 
or violent death a black cock is 
sacrificed to Ka Tyrut, the god- 
dess of death. The bones of the 
dead are placed in three successive 
cairns but, unless the divination, 
by means of eggs, reveal an 
auspicious sign, the relatives of 
the deceased have to go on with 
the sacrificing and removing of 
bones. Finally a flat stone is 
erected “for the ghost of the de- 
parted to sit upon.” 


But by far the most interesting 
outward expression of Khasi 
worship is their erection of me- 
morial stones. The place is dotted 
with monoliths, some have been 
there from an indefinite time. 
These cenotaphs are placed there 
in memory of the dead, as they 
are today among us. The plains 
of Laitkor have the appearance 
of a great neglected graveyard 
where many irregular groups of 
upright and flat stones perpetuate 
the memories of those long dead. 

These stones do not mark the 
actual resting place of the dead, 
as in the case of our own grave- 
stones, but the bones are placed 
in cromlechs, or cairns, often in 
the family cromlech where the 
bones of several relatives repose 
in a common ossuary. 

The monoliths are of rough, 
uncut stone, varying in height 
from about three feet to twenty- 
seven, although the average is 
around twelve or fourteen feet. 
The upright stones are called 


i Menhirs, and are to be found in 


groups of uneven numbers from 
three to nine. We do not know 
the significance of this arrange- 
ment, which, however, is un- 
doubtedly done deliberately, and 
has some symbolism which is not 
understood. Besides the upright 
stones, there are the usual accom- 
panying dolmens or table stones, 
which are placed on several small 
supporting stones, and lastly 
there are the cromlechs, or cairns, 
which are used for storing the 
bones of the dead. 


At Laitkor we observed a large 
number of groups of stones of 
varying size, both upright and 
flat, and there also seemed to be 
the remains of what was once a 
burning platform, though now so 
overgrown with rank weeds as to 
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be almost invisible. The purpose — 
of the upright memorial stones \is 
to commemorate the male mem- 
bers of the family; of the flat 
stones, to honor the female mem- 
bers ; although there are numbers 
of flat stones used as seats for the 
spirits, or as merely seats for 
human travelers. We have found 
numbers of isolated stones along 
the roadway, or in more remote 
places, plains or pine forests, that 
seem to belong to the distant past, 
but, as they are unmarked by 
aught save lichens, who can say? 

At any rate it was quite a feat 
to carry these great stones and 
erect them in these lonely spots, 
for some of them weigh many 
tons, and they have withstood, 
with the exception of some of the 
tallest, the earthquake shocks of 
years to which the district has 
been subjected. 


The instinct for ancestor wor- 
ship has been a common quality 
of many of the early races and 
may have sprung. from the 
original “old man of the family,” 
who, assuming the authority of 
the official head of the family 
clan, exacted the respect and 
obedience of the younger mem- 
bers. The repetition of this 
habit soon became a custom and 
was the starting point for the 
ramifications of ancestor worship 
and the establishment of a deity 
or First One in the minds of the 
“dawn man.” 


Notes of the New York / 
Theaters 


(Continued from page 42) 


The Show Off—Playhouse. A 
keen and amusing study, at times 
pathetically tragic, of the elaborate 
liar and braggart. 


Mary Jane McKane—Imperial. 
Unusually pleasant musical comedy, 
with much humor and_ excellent 
dancing. 


Sun Up—Princess. A thriller of 
the Carolina mountaineers stressing 
primitive emotional reactions. 


In the Next Room—Vanderbilt. 
Mystery melodrama unusually well 
acted. 


The Swan—Cort. Romantic 
comedy at its most intelligent best. 
Thoroughly fine. 


Meet the Wife—Klaw. Clean and 
amusing comedy of married life. 


White Cargo—Daly’s. What the 
tropics will do to the white man. 
Dramatic and interesting. 


The Ziegfeld Follies—New Am- 
sterdam. The very top notch of musi- 
cal revue. 


The Music Box Review—Music 
Box. Elaborate and beautiful review 
a little below the Music Box standard. 


Wildflower — Casino. Old-fash- 
ioned musical comedy in its second 
year. 


Seventh Heaven—Booth. Foolish 
but popular melodrama. 
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McBRIDE BOOKS for SPRING 


THE CONTRAST 


By Hilaire Belloc 


A study of America and the American people by one of the 
shrewdest of British observers. Mr. Belloc’s book forms an 
enlightening commentary upon American life and institutions— 
one which will give to many of us a new conception of this 
country. “A very able and courageous book, stating certain 
vital and necessary truths. . . The best book he has given us.” 
The London Times. 8yvo. $2.50 net. Postage extra. 


THE GREAT BETRAYAL 
By Edward Hale Bierstadt 


A survey of the Near East Problem, with special reference to 
historical backgrounds and to the part which the struggle for 
commercial supremacy has played in the spoliation of this region. 
8vo. Illustrated. With an introduction by Edward Capps, and 
numerous appendices. $2.50 net. Postage extra. 


PLL SHOW YOU THE TOWN 


By Elmer Davis 
Author of “Times Have Changed.” 


“A long time ago the magazines used to carry a book adver- 
tisement which said of some French author that he was a tonic 
in books instead of in bottles. Well, that’s what we think of 
‘Tll Show You the Town.’ It’s a good Spring tonic, something 
to make you forget the mess in Washington for a little while 
and turn your thoughts toward a world full of good-looking 
heiresses just dying for some one to spend their money.”— 
H. B., in the New York Evening Post. $2.00 net. 


MINCE COLLOP CLOSE 
By George Blake 


Tales of a mean quarter of Glasgow, where vice and crime 
rub shoulders, and where Bella MacFadyen, a flaming incar- 
nation of lawlessness, rules mercilessly over cutthroat, thief 
and fence. Mr. Blake is a new writer, but with this book he 
claims place among the company of Arthur Morrison, Thomas 
ae Burke and their peers. $2.00 net. 


CAPTAIN SHAPELY 
—% By Harold Brighouse 


You will look far before you encounter a prettier rascal 
than this Captain Shapely. Man of fashion by preference, and 
highwayman by trade, he swaggers through as ingenious a maze 
of-adventure as any one could desire. But there’s more than 
Shapely to the book: Squire Appleford, Mr. Magnus, the in- 
credible Amlet, Marjorie—these afe triumphs of characteriza- 
tion in a romance as gay as anything this side of Restoration 
comedy. $2.00 net. 


THE SEA 


By Bernard Kellermann 


~~ 


“This wonderful picture makes one think of Conrad. I know 
of no other man who has got the sea into his book as Keller- 
mann has.—Edwin Bjorkman. $2.00 net. 


ANNIHILATION BRIGHT LIGHTS 
By Isabel Ostrander By Robert Orr Chipperfield 


The most absorbing of Miss A detective story that is also 
Ostrander’s mystery tales. an entertaining character study. 
Second printing. $2.00 net. $2.00 net. 
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The best way to see the 


Historic Shrines 


and scenic beauties of 


England & Wales 


From Cornwall, with its wild and rock- 
ribbed coast, and Devon with its 
picturesque old-world villages, the lines 
of the Great Western Railway traverse 
the most beautiful shires of England, 
penetrating the rugged mountain scenery 
of Wales and running eastward to the 
peaceful land of Shakespeare. 


Famous Abbey ruins and numerous old 
Castles, besides many of the most beauti- 
ful Cathedrals in England are along the 
lines of the Great Western’s railway 
system. 


All that is most interesting and beautiful 
in England is easily and comfortably 
reached by means of the Great 
Western’s service. 

Practical suggestions on the most 
economical way of visiting them, besides 
illustrated Guide books and maps will 
be supplied on application to:— 


R. L. LEA, General Agent, 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY Co., 


315, 5th Avenue, New York & 37, Adelaide St., East Toronto 


Guide booklets may aso be obtained at the Informa ton Bureau of his magazine. 
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loEngland 


will find that the aim of the proprietors and staff 
of the Hotel Cecil is to provide for London’s most 
distinguished visitors, the same luxury and comfort 
—the same beautiful surroundings, faultless cuisine 
and service that they are accustomed to in their own 
homes. The world-wide reputation of the Cecil is the 
proof of their success. 
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Travel Club” 
7 West 16th Street, fi 
New York City 


A Medieval Duchy in 
Modern Europe 


(Continued from page 29) 


some one else who _ needed 
prayers), in a solid moving mass 
of chestnut-colored hair. There 
were no bald heads among them, 
and they danced in a solid moving 
mass, as compact as a Roman 
phalanx. And after that was the 
picnic lunch in the woods of 
“Little Switzerland.” Other 
places have other processions 
whose origin and customs hark 
back to the earliest years of the 
middle ages. Luxemburg is old. 
It has an abundance of Roman 
antiquities, ruined villas with 
mosaic floors, ‘walls, military 
camps and even buildings. Only 
a few months ago workmen mov- 
ing a large tree discovered a large 
Roman cemetery near Rodange. 
These old things have been press- 
ing into the people customs which 
have become so ingrained that no 
government in the world could 
change them. Yet Luxemburg 
lacks not in gayety. In a French 
and Belgian way life, especially in 
the city of Luxemburg, is gay 
enough, even to the point of 
satiety. Incidentally I may add 
that if there is a people in any 
part of the world who know wine, 
objectively from the grape to the 
palate and subjectively from the 
cradle to the grave, it is the 
Luxemburgers. How could they 
help it with a part of the Moselle 
theirs and the rest of it just across 
the border ? 


There are said to be more 
Luxemburgers and people of 
Luxemburg descent in the United 
States than there are in the 
Grand Duchy. A reflex of this 
fact is that nearly everywhere in 
the country a traveler finds some 
one who speaks English, who has 
either been in the United States 
or who has a brother, sister, 
father, mother or other near rela- 
tive there. Otherwise, unless he 
is good at making signs, a visitor 
is in rather a bad way from a 
language standpoint. The edu- 
cated classes speak French and 
German and, as above stated, 
English, but the mass of the 
people speak their own language; 
for the Luxemburgers are an in- 
dependent people, ethnologically a 
race of their own, which is neither 
French or German, but more 
‘closely related to the people of 
Lorraine than any other, and 
their language abounds in words 
of Saxon derivation not known 
to the German, but known to the 
English tongue, and also contains 
considerable Celtic. They were 
among the first of the central 
European peoples to emigrate to 
the United States in considerable 
numbers, and they have always 
been among our best and most 
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loyal people, communities of — 
Luxemburgers being especially 
important in or near Chicago, — 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Dubuque, 
San Francisco and New York. 
Four-fifths of them become = 
American citizens as soon as | 
American laws make that’ possi- © 
ble, and it was this large and | 
influential body of American citi- | 
zens of Luxemburg descent who 
supported President Wilson in his 
demand that the independence of — 
Luxemburg be preserved in the- 
arrangements made in the Peace 
Conference in Paris. Only Amer-_ 
ican insistence prevented Luxem- 
burg from being swallowed by a 
neighbor—a creditable event in ~ 
the history of American diplo-— 
macy which may be a guiding 
principle in American support for ~ 
and interest in this very attractive 
little country. 
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